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“ HARLENE#HAIR 


ee 


THE GREAT HAIR PRODUCER AND RESTORER. 
eThe Finest Dressing. Specially Prepared and Delicately Perfumed. 
A LUXURY AND A NECESSITY TO EVERY MODERN TOILET ; 


“ Harlene" produces Luxuriant Hair. Prevents it Falling Off and Turning Grey. Unequalled § 

for Promoting the growth of the Beard and Moustache. The World-Renowned Remedy for { 

Baldness. For Preserving, Strengthening, and Rendering the Hair Beautifully Soft; for 
Removing Scurf, Dandruff, etc.; also for Restoring Grey Hair to ite Original Colour, 


2) Mrs. Langtry <=. = |4 FREE TRIAL BOTTLE 


“Previous to using ‘HARLENE’ will be sent to any part of the world to any person 
my Hale bad bosoms brite, and | AIOE SP pe siete) It pesenel pore 
falling off, I have used your |} at our office no charge will be made. 

preparation daily for eighteen 

months, ‘and my hair is quite Name___ 

% pestered. I eannot recommend ’ 

8. i . Address 
*HARLENE’ too highly. “ Pearson's Weekly,” 14/1205. 


Miss Julia Neilson writs: 
“ft am at present trying your 
*HARLENE’ for my hair, and 2 ;; 
find it one of the best hair tonics 
and restorers I have ever used, 
and I have tried many.” 


8,«, 2/6, and 4/6 per bottle, from Chemists and Stores all over the World, or sent direct on receipt of Postal Order. ; 


2H WARDS’ “HARLENE” Co.._ 95 & 96 High Holborn, London. WiC. | 
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“IT IS ABLE TO SUPPORT LIFE.—Lancct, 


AIDS DIGESTION, 
BRACES THK NERVES. 


rae 


per ez. per 8 02. per i tb. 


_ One cup contains more nourishment than 10 ups’ 
| of any ordinary Cocoa, and is absolutely free tomy 
chemicals and added starchy matter. 


Nourishes, Warms, Strengthens. 
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by writing the manufacturers for Samples, post free, on will 
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OUT NEXT TOESDAY. “We 
Splendid Double Christmas 
Number of!- - - + - 


Smith’s Weekly. 


ggy- | OUT NEXT FRIDAY. 


The Coristmas Dovbls 
Number of - - - °¢ 


Pearson’s Weekly 
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Js Handwriling Deleriorating? test Sars i) Rieter Sista ra 
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“That's so,” replied the man of Birmingham ; “ elever 


” ee Pane | hee a 
Som. a 1018Ts “What's that?” 
i Obinions By Haaeganen 4g i Elbow.” The exigencies of | “To keep tearing your streets up so the grass can’t 


the modern time-table limit 
‘ the time that can be given 
; to writing, and common-sense demands a rational, easy 
enablo him to conceal his thoughts. But one cannot | posture. Writing must now be taught as a means to an 
discover by parity of reasoning the secret of the human | end, not as an end-in-itself. A plain, serviceable style 
delight in being illegible, which baftles the philosophers | should be aimed at from the first. If a child has been 
—_— the cynics. made to write large ‘“ roundhand"” with a fine-pointed 
handwriting deteriorating ? The question is of such | pen—a feat difficult for an adult—he will, at the age of 
interest that the opinions of several well-known | emancipation from primary subjects, adopt the “ ib 

ters of public schools have been obtained. ‘These | and “ backhand.” The 


are given below, and itfis interesting to note the legibility | previous training has been r Ay : 
ae hich all the headmasters sign their ees 7 so much time wasted. WX ° 
No! 


Malvern College, Worcestershire. 
No, on the whole improving, I should say. 


FR. Janae 


Has Greatly Improved. 
Wesley College, Sheffield. 

I think that the institution in 0oF -books of the same 
style as that used in the running ha greatly improved 
handwriting. Oh, how I = Sauls 
wish that I had _ been Aturf oar 
taught on these lines when W, Jeoreouy 
a boy! 

Competitive Exams. Responsible. 


St. Bede’s (Roman Catholic) College, Manchester. 
Yes. The requirements of modern examinations 


grow.” 
ef 


“Wit you marry me?” 

“You must give me time.” 

“To think it over?” 

“No, to break my other engagements.” 

Lire Insvrance AGENT: “My dear sir, have vou 
made any provision for those who come after you?” 

Harduppe: “Yes; I put the dog at: the door, and 
told the servant to say I'm out of town.” 

—— eee ie 


[SPEECH, & cynic has remerked, was given to man to 


eee 


“ Henry, if I were a young man like you, and ex- 
petted to have to make my own way in the world some 
ay, I should try to make my expenses come within 
my income.” 
“ Father, if I were as rich as you are, and had only 
one son, I'd try to bring his income up to his expens>s. . 
ee 


HIS EXCUSE. 

A Scortisn parish minister met the laird’s game- 
keeper one day, and said to him: “I say, Davidson, 
why is it I never see Mie in church?” P 

“Well, sir,” replied Davidson, “ I don’t want to hurt 
the attendance.” 

“ Hurt the attendance’ What do you mean?” asked 
the minister in surprise. 

“Well, sir, you sce,” replied the gamekeeper, “ there 
are about a dozen men in the parish that go to church 
when I’m not there, and would go pcaching if I went 
to church.” 


Power v:rsus Habit. 
RE ere 
The ; 8 le no means 
deteriorating, as may be seen by | have te write & 
special en for show purposes. But the habit of 
regularly writing clear and well-shaped words in ordinary 
work, not for display, appears to be fading. This is due, 
no doubt,.to much demand on the part of teachers for 


er es 


Elegance is no Longer Considered Essential. 
: George Green’s School, Poplar. 

It by “handwriting” be implied the old-fashioned 

accomplishment of elegant caligraphy, the answer is 


about £10.” 

“Great Scott! What did he buy?” 

“A marriage certificate.” 

Banen : “Hair cut? Yes, sir. How will you have 
it?” 

Grouch: “ Both short.” 

Barber: “ Er—you mean hair and beard?” 

Grouch: “No; hair and conversation.” 


* Yep. ”. = beg has alegre ey ure necessitate much pe ace Gee 
largel devo’ i. . es, and & 6 le 3 
to : Eee ioderh teach sy wy sa er ig Brae. ,, bet KK “ Hustincs has realised £20,000 on an investment of 


er = are past. Modern teachers regard 
ee ceccciels, Tall 
as , while 
elegance ranks third as C/ % Oetiby 
merely desirable. oe, 
Consequent upon the Great Number of 
Subjecte now Dealt With. 


Foundation School, Whitechapel Road. 
I should say that the great number of subjects taken up 


in most secondary schools 

has had a decidedly pre . 
judicial effect on hand- . . 
writing in those schools. ’ F 


Women’s Handwriting Has Improved. 
Watford Grammar School, Herts. 


I do not think that handwriting is een ee * 
uU 


generally hastily, 
written. 
Here and There, but not Everywhere. 
: New Cross Schools, London. 
Owing to the greater number of subjects now taken in 
school, writing has not the amount of time devoted to it 
as formerly. In good schools, where means are taken to 
compensate in some oof 
way for this loss of _ 
time, writing has not otlfe—/ 
deteriora ted. me Se : 
Beauty, Legibility, and Jumbled Signs. 
Latymer Upper School, Hammersmith. 
Beautiful handwriting, once fairly general, is now rare. 
Good handwriting, #.e., easily legible, is happily common. 
Too many pe le, alas! never learn to write, but drop 
acc 


“Your honour,” said the attorney, “this man’s 
insanity takes the form of a belief that everyone wants 
to rob him. He won't allow even me, his counsel, to 
approach him.” 

“Maybe he's not so crazy after all,” murmured the 
Court in a judicial whisper, 


bold, easily legible style is generally into an tal style of SAVED HIMSELF 
jumb si together, often bd “ ‘aa’ ate , 
undecipherable, even by them- Ie. i Now, look here,” said the indignant wife as the 


hands of the clock pointed to ten minutes to midnight 
and her husband entered. “Here you are, late again! 
I amgure——” 

“Tam very sorry, my dear,” agg ory her husband, 
bat oe see, it was this way. I had an argument 
with Thomson at the club. Thomson maintained that 
there wasn’t a woman in the world that hadn’t a bad 
temper, and I replied that I at least knew one that was 
an angel. That was you, of course, my dear.” 

Peace was restored. 


eh - 


Hicks: “Young Torklowd was in your box at the 
theatre the other day, I heard.” 

Wicks : “ And everybody else within fifty feet of the 
box heard, too.” 


and-women are 

certainly better writers - 

than they used to be. ° lanrter. 
cht So Has Boys’. 


Alleyn’s Grammar School, Dulwich. 
I do not sec signs of deteriorating in handwriting. 


= not be ing, : eo 
boys undou’ IV write 
better now than in the days eid 


selves. 

We Write Better Than Our Grandfathers. 

The Grammar School, Cork. 

Generally speaking, handwriting has improved. 
is not so much copper-plate writing, nor are there so many 
flourishes as formerly, but if we estimate in the order 
of importance (1) legibility, (2) pleasure to the eye, and 
(3) dimplicity, I 
pone we all -_ A 

ourse ves bh ; 

better than our wn - elias oall 


grandfathers. 


is ie Where You Laugh. 
™ : Owen’s School. Islington. 


I am much afraid that handwriting is deteriorating. The Board School Boy. 


The Institute, Liverpool. 


Occasional communications ' * ts, and result — f-2—_—_. 

that I receive from journa- ~ I have tried reading old es an - - bet 

lists tend to confirm that Jj battchork think that handwriting 's not Cekee ORs HOg, ede Miota'9 “ Bripcet, I have to go out this evening, and I want 
pink ‘ : Board School boy writes better then my grandfather. you to see that your mistress gets this note without fail 


0; 
. as soon as she comes in.” 

“Yes, sor; I'll just leave it in the pocket of the 
coat you've taken off. She'll be sure to search through 
them.” 


Aad with it Character. 
Dulwich Col 


Personally, I have two ‘| a 
. signatures, and, hereunder, ae 
% think that handwriting. which I believe to be ® 


sign the legible one. U. Waetsee 


distinot indication to : . Awake, Thou that Slee pest ! — ja 

character, is slightly deteriorat- The High School, Dublin. “Waar a grand thing it wonl 1 be if every man on 
ing JA . Ycs. Most people write atrociously, including most | earth was a poet!” remarked the young man with the 
teachers. But gallant offorts are made, dreamy cycs. 


“Tf that ever happens,” replied a man near by, “I 
will starve.” Ss 

“Indeed? What busines: are seu in?” 

“I’m a barber.” 


Yes, and a Good Job Too. 
Vig. University Salley eel cat 
inspect te “ copper-pia caligraphies of « 
tutes, we cannot soult that handwriting has sensibly 
All rights reserved.| 


The pooe it maketh rich, The dull it maketh wise, 


here there, 
at a remedy. Public 
opinion and examining i ‘ 
bodics need to be waked f/, 


up concerning this matter. =. 


It makes the bank-book glad, That comfortable pris>. (See page €03.) 
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Se ely whan. ge - aun 
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Our duties are divided, so f:inting heart be bold. 


ge See a the gold, (See page 403.) 
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WEEK ENDING 
Dec. 1 


4, 1903, PEARSON’S WEEKLY: 
First Prize ... 


£100 A YEAR FOR FIVE YEARS, 


Consolation Gifts .. 


50 SPLENDID GRAMOPHONES, Worth from One 
Guinea to Three Guineas Each. 


Great Station Hunting Contest. 


Below will be found six groups of letters. In each case the lettcrs, when arranged in their proper order, will 
form the name or names of one or more railway stations in the United Kingdom. Another six groups of letters 


will appear next week, and every week until ten sets have appeared. 


We print abore each group of letters a picture indicating the namz of, at least, one station which will be found in the 


letters underneath it. These pictures do not necessarily indicate the Lest solutions. 


WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO is to discover the greatest number of names of stations to be made from each 
group of letters, usin each letter only as many times as it appears, but not necessarily using all the letters. Your 
task is not to find the ceaet name of a Station, but to find the greatest number of names of stations from each group. 
For example: In the letters EEE EHLY you will find the name HEELEY. But you cau also make two 
names out of these letters, viz., LEE and EYE, which are the names of two railway stations. LEE and EYE, 


therefore, would count two, whereas HEELEY would count only one. 
The conditions which you have to observe are few and simple: 


Only the names of those stations printed in the list which appeared in “Smith's Weekly °° 
dated November 18th and 25th (and the revisions which appeared December 2nd), will be allowed. 
This complete and authorised list of stations og obtained post free for four penny stamps on 


application to the Publisher, Henrietta Street, London, 


(1) Solutions must be clearly written in ink in the space provided. Each separate namo must begin with 


a capital letter. 


(2) No on are allowed in the words. If you have made a mistake in the spelling, cross the word out and 
wri again. 
(8) When you have found and written down the names of stations, put the number you find in each series on the 


provided, cut out each set and keep it by you. Do not send in your sets until you are told to, 


space 4 
(4) Members of the same family may forward ‘as many complete series of solutions as they like. Each 
com series will be accepted independently, and the pages composing it must be fastened together at the 


top left-hand corner. 


(5) The winner of the first prize will be the competitor from whom we receive solutions containing the greatest 
number of names of stations (under the conditions and instructions). The Fifty Gramophones (Consolation 
Gifts) will be awarded in order of merit. The prives in this competition will be open equally to the 


readers of Pearson's Weekly, SurrH’s WEEKLY, and Homes Notes. 


(6) The first prize of £100 a year for five years will be payable monthly to the winner, who shall not be entitled to 
require that it be aerilinets Nor shall the winner be allowed to sell or pledge such monthly payment, and 


his receipt alone wi recognised. 
(7) The Editor's decision must be accepted as final, and competitors may enter only on this understanding. 


, 


t——<KKE CUT HERE. >! 
Counsel SET. 
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SECRET ASSASSINS ON HIRE 


An Old Vocation which Still Flourishes. 


_In olden times when vindictive people desired to 
rid of an enemy or annihilate a rival, the employed a 
paid assassin. Even nowadays plenty of “assassins” 
of a sort are daily pursuing their dastardly avocations, 
although they employ more subtle weapons than 
a or pistols. 

n example of this was at least suggested by the fate 
of a young man with more money than brains. 
degenerate of the feeblest type, he squandered vast 
sums on the most pucrile follies, and ruined his con- 
stitution by dissipation. He was dragging an ancient 
name in the dust, and it seemed likely that he would 
end by reducing his family to poverty. 

But he had to travel in Italy for the sake cf his 
health, and his relations contrived to send with him, as 
medical companion, a young and ambitious doctor, 
whose path to success had up to then been barre | by 
want of money. The rich fool diel suddenly in an 
obscure town, and a certificate of natural death waa 
given by his companion. His kindrel, thankful to 
save the family name from further ignominy and the 
wrecks of the fortune from being scattered, were not 
disposed to make troublesome inquiries. Soon aft-r- 
ward the young dvctor paid a large sum for a first-clnss 
practice. 

BRIBING THE DOCTOR. 

Doctors have time and again been offered heavy 
bribes to ensure that patients under their care shall 
not recover, 

One of the most dramatic cases was when a wifs, 
passionately devoted to her husband, did all she contd 
to have him murdered. The man was rich and highiy 
respected, but she knew that he had a guilty secret, the 
revelation of which would blast his life and hers. He 
met with an accident to his head, and the doctors told 
her that he had a chance of recovery. 

But, after lying motionless and silent for hours, he 
began to rave. Terrified lest, in his delirium, he should 
betray his secret, the woman who would have given her 
life for his sake begged those in charge of him to sond 
him into a sleep from which he would never awaken. 
“You can call it an accident,” she said with white lips, 
“or say it was natural death, and I will pay you any 
price you like.” 

The son and heir of a vers rich man took to drink 
and evil courses, and was driven from home. A strong, 
true friend might have helped and saved him; but a 
cousin, who was the next heir to the money, employed 
an unscrupulous but clever scoundrel to seek out tha 
prodigal, win his confidence, pretend to be his friend -— 
and lead him to destruction. It was all done with 
such diabolical cunning that when the unhappy victim, 
led into temptation and ruined body and soul, was 
consigned to a drunkard's grave, no outsiders guessel 
that a concealed assassin had been at work. 

THE DEADLY POWER OF THE CRITIC. 

Even more cruelly ingenious are the methods which 
have been employed by other concealed assassins. A 
young and poor artist fell in love with a girl, whose 
father insisted that his daughter's suitor should show 
that he could df a decent roof over her head before 
ney were married. 

he painter was clever enough, but his great fault, 
and the main cause of his failure, was a lack of self- 
confidence and a too sensitive and impressionable 
nature. 

A man who eine: to be his friend, but was 
secretly his rival for the girl's affections, bribed a well- 
known but extravagant and impecunious art-critic te 

to the young fellow’s studio, ostensibly to give him 

indly counsel, but in reality to dishearten him, first 
by “damning with faint praise” and then by pulling 
his work to pieces. The eventual result was that the 
painter, losing heart, really did poorer and poorer 
work, and was found at last, sclf- estroyed, near am 
unfinished picture. 
THE ASSASSIN IN TRADE. 

The same thing has been in evidence when theatrical 
aspirants have been driven to despair and wretchedness 
by unjust and pitiless criticisms which their encmics 
or rivals have paid to get written and printed. . 

The concealed assassin finds plenty of scope for his 
efforts in the world of business. In one case an old 
man, the head of a good firm, took into his service @ 
managing clerk, who was so well recommended that he 
put me trust inhim. The scoundrel was in reality 
the secret agent of a rival firm, and ruined the old man, 
who died broken-hearted. _ 

A girl who was entitled to a large fortune suffered so 
much from a weak heart that experts had expressed the 
opinion that any sudden shock would kill her. She 
was alone in the world except for her harpies of reta- 
tions, who hungered greedily for her ores One of 
the worst of the crew found a handsome and fascinating 
but unscrupulous scamp, who seemed ready to do any- 
thing for a good price, and offered him a heavy bribe 
he would make love to the girl and then jilt her. 

The rogue was led to believe that tho girl was poor, 
and she, having a dread of fortune-hunters, con od 
the truth from him. If he had married her, he would 
have been a rich man for life ; but, not suspecting this, 
he was true to his despicable bargatu, and left her an 
killed her. 
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A PAGE OF MIXED GOODS. 


THE FIRST NEWSPAPER TELEGRAM. 


take 
train, recourse was had to the telegra 
A full report of the meeting, Portsmouth 


“ 
communicated by electric t ” appeared 
iene paper on morning. fhe editor called 
attention to the fact in the leading columns as 
follows: “In our article on railways will be found s 


mouth which was smitted by electric 


used for such a , and it indicates the im t 
and numerous services which that valuable invention 
will soon render to the public.” 

ooo 


Sus: “Theatres ht to be arranged with the 
women all on one side and the men on the other.” 
He: “Why?” 
She: “So that when men go out between the acts 
they can tramp on each other’s toes.” 
COC 


ENGLAND AS A SLAVE. MARKET. 


sold in thi ek tee 
Birmingeer ie End of mild disposition” ; whilst in 
same year andther paper records (and condemns) the 
Peng Sey i ly at Richmond, 
' . 
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now 
RWhy, lad, thou knows I a lover 
meat; ‘and noo, when I've heard it, I think still 
of tinned music!” 


i a 
imagination, gives its striking 
peared from ctelaros, shot from —— 
Se ed cmegeee ? 


of i that its precise ingredients and 
were unknown, but it is certain that 
a, puns of resinous trees, 
other bitumens were used. 
‘was used at Charleston, U.8., by tho federal troops 


PRAISING THE LAZY MAN. 


Ir must be admitted that some of the best work that 
hes Mved bes been Gene by inick het. 
especially as regards literature. finest 
description of a sunrise was written the poet 
Thomson in bed. ee naan at te es 
indolen sat oti mam, yet Ris ek: Hy Ee KES, Se 
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proached. 
One of the most important improvemen' 
—_ was ™_ Oe ergo, bell oa 
er examples m: uoted, asa 
it is falsky correct %9 cay that work which 
of meditation or prolonged observation is best performed 
oy som red whose natural indolence makes them careless 
strife and bustle in which an active temperament 
would tend to immerse them. 
> D0C<— 
Taz Vicaz: “How is it that some — of the 


uch worse than the others?’ 

The Choirmaster: “I’m sure I don’t know. They all 
have the same chants.” 

A MERE NOTHING. 

‘Wun two principal first league football clubs were 
playing a match the other week the home team scored 
aw beautiful goal. The exeitement was great. One 
Faget flung his hat into the sir, and, swi his 

about frantically in his state of excite- 
ment, accidentally hit another spectator a nasty blow 


in the eye. 
“Hi, bil *? shouted the unfortunate recipient, with 
his hand over his eye. “Look what you’ve done! 
You’ve given me a promt. ‘ou idiot !”? 

queri 
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3 
“Ab eye?” the home dis- 
dainfally. “ t’s a black eye to a goal that???’ 
> S0co-< 
Mas. Jones: “I always think twice before I speak 
once, John!” 
Mr. Jones (s : “Exactly, Maria—but you're 
such a quick ‘ 
[ol = ae 
_ ‘WHY BANDS HELP MARCHING. 
Ay, men m of music feel 
peemgend to tag in tne 8 ee, TL omaee 
march a 
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rank to the lowest, is amenable, and 
, oF, in plain English, bribery. 

Sultan himself owes, not only his tenancy of the 

but his very life, to the fact that his Imperial 

, of some eight thousand men, are the only 

in the empire that are regularly paid and pro- 


Turkey nothing can be-done without a bribe, but 
th a bribe, if it be only big enough, anything ean be 
done, except, perhaps, the publication of correct news 
in » Turkish paper. : 
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Mars. SwELtumax z, “ She’s the most honourable woman 
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T ever met, = 
Mrs. ‘ “Yes. Why, she wouldn’t even 
steal another woman’s 2 
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three and a half years dominions which it took the 
soldiers of the Cross twenty generations to win back. 
He had a red beard ; this was a trifle. 

asa 


Ma @ very great was & very vai 
man, and he Sy eo ee ons seo: 


Buz: “I haven't heard you play your violin since 
got married. It’s a pity; you used to make it 


Jill: “Well, it hasn’t-had a chance to say anythin 
since I got married.” . ' 


evidence: -- 
ig you see the defendant throw the stone?” he 
“I _* stone thrown, and I’m sure the defendant 


pA. det fom, aoa hl _ 
was a largeish stone. 

“What was ite size!” ai 

“J should say a si itd 


f 


’t you compare it to some other object?” 
if I was to compare it so as to give some 
the size, I should say it was as large as a lump 


: daa 

-SD00e< 
¢ “Wouldn't it be lovely if we had eleven 
pounds?” 
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Perfectly heavenly. This book on ‘Facts 
— Se eo 
lor that. 
WHEN BRITAIN RAN .LOTTERIES. 
Lorrzntes were common in ancient Rome, and 
during the Middle Ages lotteries were utilised by the 
Italian merchants for the disposal of their . Some 
of the Italian States then — the lottery as a 
d institution of Stato 
lotteries afterwards became very common and very 
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Sy sSintaes chek (aS drevring taking piece in the 
ie 
orc tone of Bt: Paul's Cathoarat , 

The prises consisted of articles of plate, and the 
eee esos une ‘pcteate: lotieric 
in. the ge roe Anne ree ietache 
were nuisances,” rn- 
ie age Fi ~ were still caleninnd, unl 
from 1709 to 1894 considerable sums were annually 
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Walking Sticks as Banks. ¥ [ome Pace is it Me | ‘ 


ONE of our best-known members of Parliament built When she was taken ill, and felt the approach of | Then the firm which had been used to paying 8s, 4d. 
himself a mansion in a remote part of Hampshire, | death, she sent for a notary, to whom she confided the | a ton offered £5 to £6 a ton, while eventually as much 
on the confines of the New Forest. hiding-place of her money. as £7 7s. Gd. per ton was offered for the waste ashes. 

He noticed during the progress of the work that a She had lived in constant dread of robbery or loss, | This means a revenue of £10,000 a year, which hitherto 
contractor's clerk came back from the railway station | and so for years had preserved the whole of‘her money | had been thrown into the ash-pit. Actually, it is 
bringing with him a walking-stick bearing a label | in a hollowed-out leg of a certain table in the room. | estimated that quite a quarter of a million pounds has 
addressed to his employer. This always hap med on | When search was being made before properly accredited | been wasted by the military otticials who thougit- 
a Friday afternoon, and he became curious to know the | witnesses, a sum of £5,000 was brought to light in| lessly threw the refuse away. 
reason. : money securities. << A sum of £8,000 was found in the mud at Liverpool 

When he asked for an cxplanation of the mystery, | A sum of over a quarter of a million pounds has been | a short time ago. This was in the mud behind the 
the contractor touched a spring in the handle, screwed | thrown into the ash-pit by the Government. This | landing-stage water, where a cash-box was found con- 
off a headpiece, and, turning the stick upside down, | extraordinary exhibition of waste of public money was | taining a number of bank-notes and about £38,000 in 
rolled out on the table a heap of sovereigns. found out some little time ago. It was discovered that | securities. 

It appears that the nearest local bank could not be | scrap-brass had been used for roe making: Quite a considerable fortune recently ran to waste 
used in time for weekly pay. Accordingly, the con- Originally the ashes from the brass foundry and/ through the streets. An immense fire broke out at 
tractor had the stick made, the interior of which was | rolling mills of the Royal Laboratory and other | the Sun Gold-beating company’s establishment at 
hollowed out in order to take sovereigns. The precious | factories were regarded as so much waste material. | Tulle. The coffers in which the gold was stored burst. 
freight amounted to £100, and was dispatched every | As a matter of fact, they were given to the superin-; As a result the gold ran away through the wreck of 
week as an ordinary parcel. During the whole time | tendent for the purpose of making roads and path- | the building in glittering streams. 
it never miscarried. : “hi : By the way, quite a little fortune awaits two tramp3. 

Possibly a more remarkable savings bank was found s went on for a number of years, when a wide-| It transpired in the Vice-Chancellor’s Hall, Mat- | 

i It was | awake contractor got to know of it. He generously | chester, that a fund of £7,000 is waiting to be claim: | 


during an inquest held in London roenlly: we 
discovered that the deceased had a wooden leg, within | offered to remove the ashes from the fire-holes and to! in the Lancashire Chancery Court. The rightful heirs 
which were a number of sovereigns wrapped in a kid | give the Government the sum of 3s. 4d, a ton for them | are supposed to be a couple of tramps named Parkin- 
love. Surely a wooden leg is one of the most peculiar | into the bargain. son, children of the late Mrs. Jane Parkinson, of 
nks imaginable. : . . _ After this arrangement had been going on for some | Preston. 

‘A short time ago an old miser died at Brescia. She | time it was discovered that the contractor was selling} Although the fact has been announced in the Loxpow 
lately revealed a — hoarding-place for treasure. the refuse at £6 a tcn. Then the Ordnance officials | Gazetre, the Vice-Chancellor said that he did not 
She always lived as onc in deep poverty, and had took the matter into their own hands and issued | think that such a mcans of publishing it would result 
carefully excluded all neighbours from her apartment, proper tender forms for them. in the tramps being found, 
SS — 


Is it Wise to Marry on a SmallIncome? 


yixo on a smali income, or salary, means | sense ; they must not be people with “ideals ” other | income—that is to say, when they rightly understand 
sears certain couples, and it means happiness for| than the splendid ideal of living a useful, self-sacrificing | what it means, and have resolved thst nef meatier what 


others ; it depends entirely on the view the individuals | life. ; . ; happens, they will make the most of married life. 

concerned take of married life. . If now a girl thinks of marrying a man possessed | ‘The chief point when marrying on a small salary lies 

If, for instance, the years of married life are taken of a trifling income, and at the same time believes that | in making a resolution before the ceremony. Thus some q 
as meaning a kind of glorified pic-nic lasting indefi- | marriage is the gateway which leads into the garden | couples might say, “I hope our married life will turn 

nitely, then, of course, it is madness to marry on a, where nothing but peace and happiness abound, where | out all right.” 

sma ’sncome. If, on the other hand, it is recognised, every form of comfort is to be obtained, and where sho Now, that is altogether wrong; they must make a 

that wedded life is a condition which entails hard work, | may languish in leisure, then that girl, if she does | definite resolution, saying “Our married life will bs i 
much worry, and many lesser evils, and an almost! marry that man, is ge know what it is to suffer. successful; I will make it so.” The couple who 53 

continual battling, and if the parties are willing to But if, on the other hand, she appreciates the fact 


i then marrying on a small income is that marriage is, under the small income condition, a | take the former view are half-hearted, therefore one 
werfeetly me nryns thing which spells work hard, and plenty of it, elimina- | cannot marvel if a dismal failure is the result of their 

Of course, the majority of persons have to marry on a! tion of self, and an everlasting carefulness that ends | venture. 
small income or forswear matrimony altogether, and| are made to mect, then she has every chance of being | | One of the chicf advantages of marrying on a small 
it is a good thing, too, for the couple who wed on a quite happy. ; income, and steadily pl ding until the income is 
meagre income, and wrestle through successfully, The worst of it is that too man couples rush into increased, and a little can be laid aside against a 
making ends meet, and yet having as many comforts | matrimony, on small incomes, without considering for | possible rainy day, lies in the wonderful satisfaction 
as are necessary, are the ver salt of the earth. With-} a moment what is to happen; they are ready; the | which retrospection brings. 
out them our country would be lost, for they are the| income, such as it is, is there; why should they not The individuals who marry on a large income know 

who give to Britain sons and daughters brought marry ? nothing of the delights of living over again the days 
up et homes where economy is practised, where every-| _ Be very sure that a couple who marry under these | of struggle i not sheer poverty, remember; the coupls 
one is taught to shift for himself or herself, and not| circumstances will not have a happy wedded life. Tho | who wed, and afterwards live in abject poverty, if even 
depend on others. man may probably have an idea that his income will | for a short period, never forget the experience, 

Te stands to reason that children so reared are bound | hardly do all that is necessary, from his sweetheart’s | Let the greatest prosperity come, it matters not ; 
to turn out better sons and daughters of the Empire| point of view, but the young woman, unfortunately, is | if you have known abject poverty the remembrance is 
than those raised in the lap of luxury. These latter| not apt to even think of such a matter. It is only after | ever a haunting ghost throughout life. 
are the weaklings of our race; they lack the grit| she is really married, and begins to understand affairs, Truly, the couple who marry on a limited income, 
essential for advancement in the world; they might| that she appreciates the fact that she, indeed, should | and make marriage a success, extract the greatest valus 
almost be called the drones of the social hive. have weig cd matters up from every single point of | from life; they are proud of their achievement, and 

But, naturally, if a couple decide to marry on aj view. : | any struggling they may have had at times to make 
slender income, they must be possessed of common- Personally, I admire the couple who marry on a smal] | cnds mect but adds a sweetness to their success. 
SSS 


Cranks Craving for Second-hand Fame. 


: i Millais was dying of | tragedian attempted to bribe a fellow-player to make | wished to resemble the German Emperor, but failed : 
as the fine Whe Fe ental inter, oho had | a similar but not fatal attack on himeclf. find anyono disposed to gratify his ‘ambition. _—e 
nk to be an inmate of a provincial workhouse, was He did not mind how much he was hurt as long as | Once, when the papers were full of a titled lady wh> 
rs tly stricken with the same affliction. He | he could, so to say, stand side by side with the great had fled from her husband under sensational cireum- 
oP ered (rightfully but in the midst of his agonies player whose name was on everyone's lips, : stances, the wife of an ordinary clerk suddenly left her 
pnt led himself by claiming, with a ghastly but very When a popaies London actor-manager met with an | home. The manner of her flight showed that she hat 
pha ide, that himself and his “ distinguished brother | accident by falling through a trapdoor during a re- copied the great lady, as far as her limited means would 
of hb ush” were suffering in the same way. hearsal, the number of other trapdoors all over the | permit. 
H nammved a great deal of sympathy until it was | country which accidentally “ sprung ” and precipitated When her distracted husband found her, after a lung 
id tally discovered that he had produced and was | lesser geniuses into the unknown depts was appalling. | search, she calmly explained that she had no fault to 
proeen ting his supposed disease by irritating his throat Nobody needs to be told that the late Mr. Gladstone find with him or her home, but that she had become sick 
a gb dered glass. was celebrated (among other qualities) for his beak-like | of her monotonous existence, and had made a desperats . 
“- Leal in the same way, when King Edward met | nose ; but it may be new to most readers to learn that | bid for second-hand famc. She wanted to have her 
with an accident which rendered him temporarily lame, | an old gentleman, who had retired on an am le fortune, | name and, perhaps, her picture in the papers, and bs 


resolve are pretty well bound to get on, but those who 


: i ce, who bore some resem: tortured himself eve night*by going to be with what | talked about like the other woman, 
lange 9 ee SAisceately fell and injured | cannot be described as anything but an infernal A shabby, luckless individual, who has scarcely 
himself in order that he might limp painfully about | machine fastened to his own nasal appendage. __ | money enough to kee soul and body together, deni-s 
2 claim a fellowship with yalty. : Hc had no hope of fame in any other guise, but his | himself many a mcal that he may scrape up enougia ‘ 
reas an two typical but by no means extreme | idea was to have one point in common wit the Liberal | to purchase an orchid, by wearing which he imagines \ 
examples of a crete which devours an astonishing | leader by crushing his nose into the same shape as | that he accentuates an undeniably striking resemblan *» 
oun of people. They are not blessed with sufficient | that of the Grand Old Man. he bears to Mr. Chamberlain. 


pl rath : , F , 
of a chance of winning Nor did he stand alone. Time after time surgcons It is, unfortunately, true that there is a darker phasa 
talent or wok to have Te Loh than live and dic in | have been jmplored to perform dangerous operations | of the subject. Crimes and suicides which are destrived 
utter obscurity they make desperate bids for what may which would impart to foolish people a real or fancied | at full length in the press exercise a weird fascination 
be called second-hand fame. - resemblance to this or that celebrity. on weak and impressionable minds, 
To effect this end t try to copy ple in the A very pretty young lady in Society begged a famous Itisa common-place fact that when an all too famo's 
newspapers, hoping thereby to attract to Jremeelves the | surgeon, with tears in her eyes, to sever some of the | financier put an end to his meteoric carecr within ths 
notoriety of public characters. In doing this | muscles of her face. She knew it would spoil her | precincts of the Law Courts, chemists all over tho 
some of these cranks submit to almost incredible beauty, but she wished to have her features altered | country were worried half out of their lives by cranks 
trouble and suffering, while others go to even more | so much that she might be like a notorious woman with | who wanted to get hold of some of the same sort of 
extreme lengths. : whose portraits the men were filled. poison that he had used, and follow him out of the 
It is an open secret in the theatrical profession that | The limit was possibly reached by a hero-worshipper | world in the fashion he had set. They were willing to 
when a famous actor was assassinated at the stage door with more money than scnse, who offered a large fee to give their lives for notoricty, if they could not buy it 
of the house where he was performing, a third-rate have his right arm rendercd withercd and useless. He | at any other price. 
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Who finde the stations’ names, Must be both emart and wary. When etations make him sich, He'll not be stationary. (See page 403. 
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What fiction was ever so extravagant as to contain 
an account at all like the realit of the burglars’ 
mansion in the Paris suburb of Reuilly. The police 
recently raided this place. In the day time the blinds 
were kept drawn, and no person was ever scen to enter 
or to leave the premises. When night came all this 
was changed, as if by the power of magic, the rooms 
appeared brilliantly lighted, carriages drove up to the 
door, and men and women in evening dress entered 
the house. The mistress of tho house was a most 
attractive young woman, who called herself the 
Countess, but who was better known as the Siren of 
Reuilly. 

When raided, the place presented an exceeding] 
festive appearance. The women were glistening wit 
valuable jewels, while the tables were laden with rich 
foods and all manner of wines. The walls were 
decorated with works of art, which the gang had stolen, 
while booty from churches and religious houses was 
scattered about the rooms of the mansion. The gan 
made a mad fight to escape when they were surpri 
by the police, and one of the women had her nose 
broken by a bullet fired by one of the revellers. 

One of the cleverest of simple dodges of these 
men was a method of breaking into houses by means of 
an ordinary soldering lamp. A small suriace of the 
glass above the window-catch was first smeared with 
chemicals. Then a flame whs directed upon it by 
means of a blowpipe. In a very short time the glass 
would melt, so that a hooked knife could be inserted. 
Then the catch could be opened quite easily. 


THE VICAR AND HIS WIFE. 


A most extraordinary statement regarding the crime 
of our days that is never detected was made by the 
late President of the College of Physicians, Sir John 
Russell Reynolds. He said that no doctor went through 
an ordinary life of practice without coming across 
cases that made it a moral certainty that the patient 
was being slowly poisoned by relatives or servants. 

He gave an instance which came under his own 
notice. The vicar’s wife in a country town suffered 
from a complaint that appeared to be incipient 
paralysis. She had a little money of her own, and 
received the utmost attention from the vicar, he carry- 
ing her meals up to the sick room himself. The 
practitioner was deeply puzzled by certain mysterious 
symptoms; he tried all that skill could s t to 
arrive at the true nature of the complaint, but he made 
no progress. A chance visit to London led him to lay 
the case before his old teacher, Dr. Reynolds, by whose 
advice he sent up to London some substance for 
analysis. After he had donc this he told the vicar. 

The vicar thanked him most effusively—and went 
off and drowned himself. The wife recovered her health 
in a very short time. She erected a stained-glass 
window in the church as a heart-broken wi ow’'s 
offering to the memory of a dearly-loved husband and 
a faithful pastor. . 


I'M A PLANK. 


My Life Story, From Lumber Forest to Door-panel, 


_ Catiroryiax? No, sir, British! British to the 
inmost fibre of my being. 

I was born in British Columbia, where there are 
thousands upon thousands of miles of forest. 

I became a magnificent tree, measuring some 
twenty-two paces in girth, and rising straight as an 
arrow. Now, alas! I am so much sawn lumber. 

One day I heard curious noises to which I was quite 
unaccustomed. It was the ringing of axes and the 
falling of trees. By-and-by armies of men came past— 
gaunt, brawny men. A man in @ great red, open- 
throated shirt, with gassing axe in his hand, came 
and examined me. Two days afterwards I was 
prostrate, having been felled to the ground. 

A team of horses were harnessed to me, and I was 
dragged out of the wood into the clearing, amidst the 
shouting of drivers and the crashing of other trees. 

My branches were hacked off, and, groaning my 
protests, I was hauled to a creek, into which I was 
rolled, and was carried away by the waters. 

STRANDED ON THE BANK. 

On and on I was carried for scores of miles, until I 
was caught against the banks of the creek and found 
mysclf stranded. There I remained some months, for 
the waters of the creek had lowered. 

At last the flood came, and the waters drew me from 
the bank. Like a giant cork I was carried down the 
river at a tremendous pace, swirling and gyrating in 
company with hundreds of other felled trees. So we 
went on until we were caught against gigantic chains 
of linked logs which were stretched across the river, 
and which barred our further progress. 

Thus caught, we again came into the possession of 
rough-looking men. A gang of these men caught hold 
of me, and together, with scores upon scores of other 
huge logs, I was built to form a portion of a gigantic 
raft which was sent off into mid-stream, being kept 
in its place by the means of enormous oars. 

So guided, we all drifted for hundreds of miles, 
wriggling along the river like a tremendous snake of 
wood. Eventually we were stop on the banks of 
the river opposite the saw-mills which were our 
destination. en we were floated into a tremendous 
basin, where the raft was dismantled. 

LIFTED BY ENDLESS CHAINS. 

A plane led up from the basin into the mills, 
and along it were & couple of endless chains, which 
were continually moving upon its surface side by side. 
I was guided towards the slope by the men, who hly 
thrust my re carcase against the twin chains. Once 
on the end of the chains I was seized by sharp iron 
teeth, which bit deep into me. Despite my groans and 
sighs I was dragged slowly up the plane. When I 
reached the top my real agonies commenced. 

There was stationed a man who manipulated some 
complex machinery. He pulled one lever and I was 
flung violently on to my side with a thud which shook 
the whole place. He pulled another lever and I was 
dragged on to other machinery. As he pulled the levers 
I was tossed about like a weakling. 

Rollers and wheels carried me along until I was 
seized by the gigantic claws of what seemed to ba a 
monstrous steel spider. In the firm grip of these claws 
1 was dragged forward until I reached an iron platform. 

‘After a little rest I was carried on towards a steel 
saw, an endless band of steel. On my way I was torn 
by knives, which stripped off all my bark, and, gaunt 
and naked, I went on towards the large saw. Thére 
was a tremendous buzz, an ear-splitting shrick, and a 
great piece was shorn off the other side. So the process 
went on until I was a square log. ’ 

Then I sluttered along the rollers, shaking and 
quivering, until I was dragged inst other whirring 
saws, which sliced me into many long pieces. 

NO LONGER A TREE. > 

On an endless steel band what remained of me was 
carried along to the mouth of a shoot. I was no longer 
a proud tree ; I was merely a collection of planks as I 
slid down into the yard outside. The men seized 
all the planks, which were carted away and stacked in 
the lumber yards. . 

How long do you think all this took? You could not 
guess. It is a fact that from the time I was dragged 
up the plane, to the time the Lar were flung down 
the shoot, only sixty seconds of time had elapsed. | 


In broad daylight a few days ago a man was sudden! 
attacked while walking down a North London sietl, 
Tar was thrown in his eyes, and before he could re- 
cover himself his assailants had robbed him of a bag 
containing nearly £10. This shows that the spirit of 
highway robbery is not yet dead, 

are also present-day pirates. For instance, 

one of the ered —_ = one "] a leading Hong Kong 

rs con culars of a European pirate who 
Bas fleeced the Chines: . 

In a steam launch he has been terrifying the whole 
of the population along the banks of the West River up 
as far as Shui Hing. He has boarded the junks and 
raided the vil in a manner so familiar to those 
boat read a & raf books, and ~ has succeeded in 

away witha large amount of money. 

The launch is fitted up with everything that modern 
science conld suggest for the use of the pirate, such as 
see Fee: ik bes ah ucetyins theneh rehligh ices on 

‘0 it has an a ene ight fixed on 
the bow of the vessel. There is little bt, from 
what can be made out, that the European is actually 
an American, an up-to-date man with plenty of money, 
spent on fitting out this vessel, sailing under the skull 
and cross-bones. 

- DANGERS OF THE RED SEA. 


Even at this day pirates swarm in the neighbourhood 
of Massowah. Not long ago some Arab pirate dhows 
attacked some Italian merchantmen off Massowah. 
Then, of course, Italian gunboats were sent after them, 
and pursued them as far as Midi, on the Arabian coast ; 
that town was bombarded, as the dhows foung shelter 
there. At the moment of writing, pirates are very 
active in the Red Sea. 

Not long ago some pearl divers at Dahlak, near 
Massowah, were fired on by a age boat, and a number 
of the divers were killed. In this case pearls and 

0 to the value of considerably over £1,000 were 

by the marauders. 

A few months ago a vessel from Jeddah, carrying 
cargo and ngers, was chased by two pirate vessels, 


in escaping, however. This was due to 
good luck as much as anything else, as one of the 
craft struck on a rock and was wrecked. Quite 
aD of pirates were drowned owing to this 
accident. 
PIRACY IN THE PORT OF LONDON. 
Even in London there is s good deal of, piracy. A 
perp lbs —— fpriaradh mewert Police Lae 
ago on a charge of stealing from a barge, india- 
rubber valued at £300. It was stated by the counsel 


Burcuer: “I need a boy about your size, and will 
give you good al ; 
Applicant: “ Will I have a chance to rise?” 
Butcher : “ Yes; I want you to be here at four o'clock 
in the morning.” 
————jo———_ 


Sue: “Well, supposing she did throw you over 
because you lost your money—there are as good fish in 
the sea as ever came out of it.” 

He: “I know; but. that’s pour consolation for a 
fellow who has lost his bait.” 


ee ee 


SEVEN DAYS IN A YEAR. 

At the examination of pupils in a primary sehool, the 
inspector put questions at random to the scholars. 

Among the latter was a tow-headed lad, who, on 
being asked how many days there are in a year, an- 
swered “ Seven.” 

When the tittering of the rest of the class subsided, 
the inspector remarked: “I said a year; not a week. 
Now, try again. How many days are there in a year?” 

The lad appeared nonplussed and vexed for a moment, 
then ejaculated : “Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday, Saturday, Sunday ; just seven. If 
there’s others, I never heard of ’em.” 


representing no less than £30,000 were stolen annuall 
from the Port of London. These goods were solen 
while in transit. 
Several remarkable cases of mutinies on the high seas 
have, been brought to light im our courts of Jostce. No 
’ dreadful ore ones tales that were told in 
dramatic interest or bloodthirstiness. 


time since a band masked and mounted 
nd ranchers made s raid on 100,000 ; 
The band was fully armed, and, after driving of e 


py per they ki 8,000 of the , and drove 
66,000 others ito inaccessible sank of mountain, 


where left them to starve. The result is that the ENLARGED Nf eS ua . 
Restnal “Guard” unten called ont to arent the Novel amblan te | oth Pwy hie pce tor Tie de 
mara’ le 


number of men, mostly Japanese, picked out the suit- 
able lumps which would do for burning purposes. These 
small logs and chips are used throughout Canada for 


“MY LADY OF THE JEMMY.” 
lars known at the t day. 
Even female are kno’ pee 


Xmas Gilt, * romteans. 


u A urposes of fuel, and they make an excellent fire when 
At lee as — are the = Blaed in properly constructed stoves, ; 

ali of maidens or widows. hast was All the sawdust eventually found its way into 
“ular the Yeadership of 1 of seventeen, and com- enormous bins. Connected with these receptacles were 


reat pipes, through which the sawdust was sucked, 
ence it was whirled away into the fiery bellics of the 
furnaces which drove the machinery. 


the of oS ocsibte crimes, far more 


i 
¢ 


to-day Euro’ ie i shoulders only. Size 20in. by 16in. When sending order No other fuel than sawdust is used to stoke these 
court aed onary at Ope etkenwell — erage et sa inclose the ot you Sl dlieegeh with your name and —s a it nok one = ae Es tar Seve was the 
there consid traffic adddress back, inclose postage earing into pi 

Seon ot aatie coun’ ra Russia, Blt pes wales _ a Ota 0 ” mGo it was that a miatiy tree was turned into planks. 


Enlargement Dept. 56, C. ARTHUR PEARSON Litdé., 


There is no more to tell. You probably already know 
17 Hearietta Street, London, W.C. 


the after fate of wooden planks, 


siz-roomed house, You can winter down in Bey pte or tne bes . Bre Sees 


The ‘whole world lies before you, with its spleadoure all unrolled, If you solve the station probleme, 
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Tus duty of an_ editor 
is to ri Ssag only what 
goes own paper 
for the entertainment 
and instraction, and 
intelligent per- 
of what other editors are doing. The editor has 
not only to sell his own paper, he bas to find out why 
other editors sell their's. To eome people, the editor 
peses as @ superior kind of person. To himself he is 
tradesman. As a rule he has few 


He has goods to displa: and sell. He has to sell them 
ne ee oes is 
acts on somewhat 


waiting for customers to come in. He ) goes out looking 
for them. He declares, 


Really Geod Advice te 
Editors. 


an opinion of hie own. They adopt hisopinion. There 
are a, fifty, one hundred thousand believers. 

But if that same editor had gone out crying “stinking 
fish” about his paper, others would have sniffed at 
it aleo. You can’t blame them. Weare all built that 
way. And the editor of such a poor paper would 
hare gone into the poor 


Now look at it this way. _ this office there come 


thousand editors who send us copies of their papers. 
If you could go through our Exchange list with us he 
would find a very interesting thing. You would find 
in the papers the two countries that are making the 

industrial progress—Germany and America— 


feeling of despondency, any incentive to despair. Every 
pro ape would tell you that the German was the 
t of Earth. Every American pape tell 
you that any citizen of the United States could lick the 
whole of a with one hand tied behind him, and 
encumbered with bis mother patting his hair straight. 


That is enthusiasm. That fosters belief in the 
individual and the nation. What is the good 


well. If we are sick, the q kest way to kill us is to 
eay we are y ill. 

Let the editors of all our. papers out how good 
otitis cithers of ol mts Et chip to onc sheen 


and be the better and the richer for it. But this thing 
of preaching to us and saying we are all going 

know where—is foolishness. The editor who can spel 
Patriotism the quickest is going to sell the most papers 


ae 
Huns is an interesting 
The Wife’s Galary— . letter: -“I am a 
Hew Much Should it bef] man about to marry 


It does, But myo is making a mistake 
in marr I hope I am in time to stop him. It is 
a 


allowance. oman te Mt to mary snd pe for 
happiness when he knows 20 little as this ccrrespondent. 
- ¥f he will marry, and is going to marry the right kind 
fi be wil marry, an fo going (eters, ‘aeeeech be 
might out of his £2 10s. sufficient to meet his own 


t 0! 
hand over to her all the rest. By-and-by, © 


he | need for it if men would only do the fair thing, provided 
they are able. 


bees 


t 
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when he learns more and earns more, he need not give 
her all. He will be sure of himeelf by then. He can 
bank something each week. 


A Column of Useful Novelties. 


Asa rule, the average wife does not sufficient for 
use. Sometimes she envies maid in the — 
tohen who gets 20s. a month, and can do w she} 4 youse-rnaP with a few grains of radium is the 


latest device for the destruction of those pests. Radium 
paralyses the mice who come near it, and there is no 
need for any catch door or other essential portion of 


dinary traps. , 

‘A ew pipe designed to cool the smoke before it enters 

the mouth will be worth a trial. The smoke passes Such 
e 


money, even if it is only a few shillings; a woman feels 

like a thief 

in charity out of her housekeeping allowance. Pro! bly 

the women themselves are to blame for not having more 

| peomp tear They ma so weli and complain so 
ittle that the:r personal pleasures are over: 

ignored. No true woman cares moeee & a husband 


to one larger hole. It strikes the roof of the mouth in tiny 
and become an object of charity. would be no 


jets, thus preventing the irritating action of the tongue. 
liance is now in use in 


A MANUAL road-sweeping 
in Continental cities. A man pushes a framework on 
wheels ; the motion of the wheels actuates a circular broom, 
and the dust is thrown into a receiver. It is easy and 
convenient, and there is no sweeping the dust aside to be 
collected by someone else, as in the case of horse road- 
8 


ee 


Puzzirp Onz asks: 
“ Now that —— is 
appoaching there a 

uestion crops up which 
a to be settled tn man 
homes when the parents of husband and wife are bot 
living, and the hee y this: Where shall Christmas 
Day Le spent? Take the case of a young married 
couple who live near the husband's parents and visit 
them nearly every Sunday, whilst the wife's parents live 
a long way off and only get visited three of four times 
a year. The husband — ogre alternate 
Christmases with each set of parents, whilst the wife 
argues that, as the husband sees his parents all the year 
round, her parents should have the privilege of Christmas 
Day—a visit at New Year's Day not being thought an 
equivalent. What is to be done? sd 


This question raises a good deal of unhappiness every 
year. It is natural that the fathers and mothers of a 
young married couple should wish to have their children 
yound them at Christmas. It is a duty ands loving 
consideration the children owe to the ts. It is 
equally true the young husband and wife cannot be in 
two p at once, and that they mast not be separated. 
Ae a matter of duty, merely, the husband, as the head 
of the house, has right and observance on his side in 
suggesting to the wife that she should accompany him 
to his parents’ house. But there are other things to be 
considered, besides rights and duties. Common-senso 
and fairness and circumstances must be taken into 
account. I don't know whether my correspondent is a 
man ora woman. I fancy the latter. In any case, if I 
am to act as Cadi in the above instance, I think the 
husband has made a fair saggestion, and the wife an 
unreasonable one. PuzZzLED 
New Year's visit is not equivalent to a Christmas one. 
Nor can fifty weekly visits uivalent. Christmas is 
Christmas, and turn about is fair play. 


With Whose Parents 
should a Young a weepers. 

A Patent window frame is s combination of the present 
form of upper and lower sashes and old casement 
window. The panes are fitted in a frame, which in turn 
fits into the sash; this inner frame ee on a central 
pivot, so that the glass may be cleaned on both sides quite 
easily, and the whole window space is available for 
ventilation. 


E lens, made by a French scientist from a 
combination of substances, is claimed to have enormous 
advantages over the ordinary lens used for spectacles. It 
has none of the greenish tint of the common lens, it can 
be made thinner, it has a larger focus, and it keeps out 
the injurious violet rays. It is therefore of greater utility 
io those suffering from defective sight than anything yet 
vised. 
Ween dusting with an ordinary cloth the dust is often 
only wiped off, not collected. An imp ted dust-cloth 
has been produced for obviating this difficulty and to 
serve as a polisher for furniture at the same time. The 
cloths. ere immersed in a compound of kerosene, rape oil, 
and another substance not yet made known; when dried, 
they are ready for use. They will last for months without 
cleaning. 

Aw electro-magnet for use in hospitals, in order to 
remove pieces of steel from the body, will prevent many 
an operation among those who are employed in workshops 
where accidents often occur through pieces “ og This 
new magnet is so powerful that it draws out the intruding 
particle instantly, Rego | it to emerge by the route it 
took on entering the ly. It has a coil of 2351b. of 
copper wire. 

‘A CAKeE-TIN that will enable anyone to bake a cake with- 
out burning it is the kind of thing which is badly wanted. 
The he gee will welcome it, while the experienced 
housewife will be glad that she need not devote herself 
so entirely to the ing as is now the case. It has two 
bottom es, with perforations between, and these have 
the effect of distributing the heat. You can obtain all 


ell Road, 
A srexp alarm for motorists, to tell them when they 
have reached the limit allowed by law, is an ingenious 
arran; t. A tube is fastened to a wheel, and in this 
tube a weight, which is thrown out of its normal 
wheel revolves. If the wheel attains 
number of revolutions per minute which represent 
the legal limit of speed, the weight is thrown out of 
tion far enough to make electrical connection with a 
=i or a lamp, and the motorist knows that he must 
pull ap. 


up with one of the others. 
e writes to say that 
Mr. Notebook is the most 
disappointing person with whom he has ever had to deul. 
If he writes nicely to Mr. Notebook he ad a nice reply, 
otherwise he is referred to the Fighting Editor. I 
want to point ont that I am the nicest mannered and 
most peaceable person under the sun. The Fighti 
Editor has never once been mentioned in this . 
don't want to refer to him after this. He peed his 
own without my assistance, and his own particular 
department is on the last white of the paper. I 
we hé hus had a slack time ly. I wish him 
the big com- 


I, bu , piece of metal, with one end like a claw; 
it is sunk in the door-jamb, and leaves a narrow slit, into 
which a piece of metal can be fitted. This metal bar pro- 
jects over the edge of the door, and it is impossible for 
yone to enter without considerable force in order 
of the occ of that 

ed by the 


ea correspondent need not have gone out of his mst be very heavy if he is not aw: 


scoff at editors. are 
The real editor's = would boo smal areas if some 


as 
man sometimes gete the worst 


Seasonable. 


s:onally. 

piatmetagoario nebo stieprammane. | Sera ee | 
Fs AJ 

See ganar | ai to 
a tation 4 

a real itor. Wes the manor ot peomgeh pin — pi » 

peperes HB AGk, said some very unkind thingsabout | 29% play should buy a 
im. West served up this libel in Tux Ace | ¢.. po Copy 

very hot. hart Gifford. He got as hot as the | %F # end who cam 

libel. He tore furiously out of his at owe 

asi in the Strand where walking sticks were ecld. NOTHING LIKE IT 


wart ° “1 eee,” said the doctor. who up oo 

perhaps y e 
a licking for him.” Thereupon, he owen the door- 
keeper with good 


E 
: 
i 


PETER KEARY (Mr. Notebook ) 


You seek a station when you pian To journey far away, That station may be hard to find, And trains are few your way. Now eceK our 
ations aad peschinces, Taouzh scoffing dolts may sazer, They'll load you ts the Paarson Peiso, A hundred pouadsaysar. (See paso 403. 


EES __PEARSONS WHIKLY ADVERTISEMENT SUPPLEMENT.__‘° 
———_— 
STRANGE ABD SECRET SIGKS. 


How Thieves and Philosophers Communicate, 
— Shorthand is perhaps the most common example of 


Tux subject of secret writing has always been one of | modern ¢ i i 

suns me \ ypher writing. It resembles th t 
absorbing cee & _ The a ahs is that curiosity Sletoglyphiea in the fact that a sign often euauds: roy 
is a very hu failing, and whenever a man sees &| whole word. Things, however, often descend from 


puzzle he wants to get at the solution. 
, r, fr K Hieroglyphics proper, the glory of ancient Egypt, 
conceived cyphers to be “ diabolical mysteries” ; but, | are now chvefl cmd by our la wf dec A 
e ; ’ asual ars, 
despite his scrupl cyphers were in constant use Thee ; worth have 8 complete ery of = 
Some of the cyphers in use among the European ie ron rd dae! rereyalier aerate A fe 
ee a nets | am arn 
/ ni The figure X signifies that the inhabitant f th 
new character, using the eaten letters, but arrang- | house or village are either too ater pe haowing 
ing them agri ‘ae mode, giving feigned names to | to bestow alms on “casuals.” A diamond-shaped sign, 
the sub ir comespondenss, ve all been | on the contrary, encourages the wayfarer to beg. 


A. DIAGNOSIS. 


Tue callow youth thought he would poke fun at the 
oung eesti he 5 had just eutained” } her degree of 


“ Aw, Miss Heeler,” he said, “I wonder if you can 
tell me anything about my case.” 

‘ pot ve “i . , 

‘T am troubled with shooting pains.’ 

“ Where are they shooting?” 

“ ahrougs my head.” 

“Then I wouldn't worry if I were you. They'll not 
hit anything.” 


which he wrote to Stella, but which really bore a 
meaning understood by his pg Sage is another 
specimen of ope writing, and been translated 
apher. 


>—_0cC : 
Customer : “ This is a ce suit of clothes you've 
made. I’m sure it’s a credit to you. 
Tailor: “I’m glad you are pleased, sir, but I hope 
you will remember that if it 1s a credit to me, it’s & 


debit to you.” 
Soc 
“ War do you object to your wife taking up golf?” 
asked Clubberly. “I thought you approved of it.” 
“So I did,” replied Lushley, “ until I heard her say 
the umbrella stand in the hall would be a handy place 
to keep her sticks.” 
o>=0c-< 


Lrrrie Girt (innocently to new rector): “ Will you 
please see how many times you can run round the 
garden?” 

Rector (surprised): “I couldn't, my child. But why 
do you ask?” 

Little Girl: “Oh! merely because dad said you were 
so long-winded.” 


an innocent looking epistle, apparently 
shipment of French goods, or the state of the weather | locked up, and a circle with a dot inside is a warnin 


of the letters they exc! which thus bore an example of a count cle: i i 
mange, rgyman, who is said to have 
rom that apparent to the | kept a square and a otted circle always conspicuously 


soo 


were cut at r distances in a folded sheet of “ ‘ ” 
ere This was, afterwards divided, leaving two] « Die ie pos ee Ee SOAPING THE SALAD. 
sheets exactly similar in their perforations. “T don’t sce how he can live.” A crarmtne little wife, who unfortunately knew very 


little about the art of cooking, was very desirous. of 
impressing her husband with what she thought were 
her domestic abilities. Knowing he was fond of salad, 
she promised him a delightful one when he came home 
to dinner. 

Fate, in the shape of the willing but slow servant, 
was the little wife’s undoing. The cold mcat ap ared, 
but no salad. After waiting a few minutes she left the 
table, and called fron? the open dining-room door to 
Mary in the kitchen: 

“Po be quick, Mary! What! Haven't washed the 
lettuce yet? Well, never mind. I'll come and do it. 
Where did you put the soap?” 

And now she wonders why her husband laughed so 
immoderately, and why he said “ No thanks, darling!” 
to the salad when she had washed it. 


Each correspondent retained a sheet, and, when 
fea Ha write to the other, laid the cut paper on a 
blank sheet of paper, and wrote the real purport of the 
epistle in the spaces left by the holes. These blanks 
were afterwards filled up (to make sense, if possible), 
and the real meaning could be at once decip' red by 
the possessor of the twin sheet laying it over the latter, 
when the words intended to be read would appear 
through the holes. . “J oxzy know that I love you!” breathes the ardent 

‘The drawback to this style of uber was the | swain, reaching for the lily-white hand of the beauteous 
difficulty, if not the impossibility, filling up the | dameel. 
blanks with sufficient neatness to escape detection. “That's nothing to brag of,” replies the beauteous 

Writing in sympathetic inks, which became legible damsel, putting her lily-white hand out of his reach. 
upon the application of heat or acids, does not seem to “Everybody in town knows that. The really bright 
have been ever in use for practical purposes. — man is one who knows something that few others 

Swift’s “little language,” the apparent gibberish | know.” 


><S0Cc 

Horérxrerer: “We have breakfast at six o'clock. 
Shall I call you?” 

Newcomer: “ Well, yes, if you want to. But I tell 
you now, you'd better not do it loud enough to wake 
me.” 

>_FCOooN 


WEAVY WORK “My work is very heavy, as I am a miner, and we | tell you I have noé had a. bilions attack nor headache 
have to work in very cramped positions, but I hare | since I commenced to eat Grape-Nuts. I am sure four 

—_—_— prs — rose rome in the stomach since I began | months a: a Sac hoagie d mur sceensen ee et ae My 
Easily Accomplished Use of a Good Food. eating Grape-Nute. occupat counter from 9 a.m. ti .M., 
af visions 7d. per packet. ‘* Ask the Grocer.” and I now feel after business quite fresh instead. o! 


——_ f 
weariness, just the reverse. I now thoronghiy enjoy 
vier ; 


Goon work is impossible unless the body is in health- my innings. I feel stronger and am certainly hea 
much better. 


faltune. _ Lam thinking also that my memory is v 

Thousands to-day are able to accomplish great results 6000 FOOD DOES iT. T can Keneally say that I attribute all this to the con- 

dag the ecientific food Grape-Nuts, which furnishes stant using of your Grape-Nute. When I am from 
home for breakfast I always take Grape-Nuts with me, 


hates of potash necessa to rebuild the ‘ 
delicate grey filling of the brain ak ariel This food Will Rebuild a Man. so confident I am of their great value to me. 
is easy of digestion because of the skill and ‘know ae “J strongly recommend them to all who value 
how” u in its manufa: ture. Poorty-cHoseEN, undercooked, greasy or starchy foods | health.” 

A winer living in Swindon, Yorks., writes as | make the trouble, and people do not realise that their Name given by Grape-Nuts Co., 66 Shoe Lane, 
follows :— food is behind it all. London, E.C. : 

“In November, 1902, after an illness, I was off work For instance, a man writes from Skinning Grove, 7d. per packet. “ Ask the Grocer.” 
with and neuralgic pains in the stomach, Yorke., that when he left off the foods which did not _ : 


and for a = was so bad that I could not eat any solid | assist nature but rather clogged the system, and changed , 
to Grape-Nute food, he = to get well, and finally ) 
: Feel good all day on 


“I atarted to use Grape-Nuts, and after the first | regained strength and heal 

= to eat solid f I continued to = beh eee Feenows #6 using it ake ully a 

oF. : su! , and was soon ‘or work | with biliousness an ness and every- _ t 
ies Gath 4 inte giemccex| «=©Grape-Nuts 


z 


found that my stomach grew stronger and Iwas| “I bave now used Grape-Nuts food every day for four 
or pain | thing elee was a trouble to me, and when 
take G Nuts e morning before | came on I got quite depressed. After my day’s business 


ter I 
I go to work; in if ithout them I feel as if | I felt quite knocked up, no heart left for any evenin ; 
1 bove missed ae == carment of any kind. I am now eo haeey The Perfect Food. 


o 
‘ 


0 s 
nuscr (9C0@ 


Ie in ite right place at a tempting 
breakfast. Is in its right place at a 
recherché supper. In fact, is in its 
right place wherever a cocoa with a 
delicate flavour is appreciated. 


ah 
eth 
graft 
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Touches ’’ 


A Chancellor of the Exchequer Secretly Learned 
i . Decimals. 


Some People who have Lost thelr Memory have 
to go to School Again, 


THE mere suggestion that a gentleman of such distin- 
guished capacitics that he was deemed an eminently 
snitable person to represent the late Queen at an 
Asiatic Court was compelled to secretly go to school 

: before he could take up his appointment may strike 
% many readers as absurd, if not impossible. Yet it 
hapeened aud that in the simplest way. 

e diplomatist under notice had been educated at 
a great public school and university, and, after years 
of practical neglect, and when his hair was white, was 
selected for a better post than he had ever previously 
held, chiefly because of a familiarity with an Eastern 
tongue he was known to have possessed when a young 
attaché. 

Long disuse had, however, caused this knowledge to 
fade away, without himself being aware of the fact 
until it dawned upon him with an unpleasant shock. 

’ Nothing daunted, but not wishing his unsuspected defi- 
ciency to become known to his superiors, lest his new 
chance should slip from him, the white-haired and 
dignified puril paid secret visits to an expert in lan- 
guages, who imagined that he was an out-o! -work clerk 

endeavouring to increase his value by acquiring fresh 
accomplishments, and who strongly advised him to 
learn something elee, such as French or German, as 
being more likely to prove useful to him. 


A CHANCELLOR GRAPPLES WITH DECIMALS. 


The diplomatist possibly imagined that his conduct 
was unique; but, on the contrary, he was but one of 
many people who nowadays dcsire to remedy defects 
in their education or provide themselves with new 
knowledge, and, therefore, for various reasons, become 
unsuspected pupils secretly going to school. 
Something more than legend declares that a famous 
statesman, suddenl supine Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, was impe to hastily seek the aid of a 
teacher before he could grapple with the mysteries of 
decimal points, and a sprig of the aristocracy, whom 
Boerd influence pitchforked into a berth under the 


B of Agriculture, found himself densely ignorant 
of the subject, some acquaintance with which was 
essential to his success. 

° Calmly facing the situation, the young gentleman 
applied for leave of absence before taking up burden 
= | his new responsibilities, and, instead of travelling 

abroad, as his chiefs sup was the case, became 8 

diligent student at a famous agricultural college in the 

provinces, where his teachers and fellow-students never 
his distinguished official standing. : 

Net so long ago there was a scholar attending a 
night school in London in the shape of a quiet, middle- 
aged man, so shy that he had no communication with 
the other and much younger pupils, 


KEEPING THEIR GOOD OPINIONS. 


He was a book-keeper in the employment of a large 
City firm, and was secretly improving himeelf, that he 
might qualify for the position of chief clerk in his office, 
which was shortly to become vacant. He knew that tho 
principals of his firm entertained a far higher opinion 
of his accomplishments than he deserved, but he had 
no intention of having to confess to his deficiencies if 
he could help it. ° . : 

Others “go one better” than this, as did the 
university ty mho,, after for half a lifetime 
filling ill- subordinate posts, was in 
to the headmastership of an important sahool ‘on the 

of certificates and testimonials of his abilities. 

1 of disa: wth pamael race ase ied 
ung ; long years ppointmen: 
pi | hie’ aloretime knowledge to grow and 


a’ AN 
Keeping the truth to himself, he spent the six months 


i 


duties in secretly going to school sotying night 
pe to whom he not 
reveal his true identity. 

The same thing is to be nict with in all professions. 
Army coaches could, if they chose to betray all they 
know, tell of re pils who have come to them 
without the world being any the wiser. —_ > 
most noticeable was aT veteran, who had distin- 

e 


of war he was to none, but ta achentibe 
i tactics and strategy he was inferior to many newly- 


of liberty he was allowed before taking up his new. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


raed pabaltermn, and had the sense to confess it to 
mself, 

Not many old campaigners, it is true, care to begin 
their military education over again; but it is an open 
secret that men promoted from the ranks have secretly 
gone to school. ee : ; 

- A young officer, born in the lap of fortune, was bold 
enough to strike out an original course for himself. 

He considered that his theorctic knowledge was not 
so bad, but was convinced That it would be all the 
better for him if he had a more intimate and first-hand 
acquaintance with the duties and everyday life and 
little ways of Thomas Atkins. 

- Hence, during his first long leave, he enlisted under 
an assumed name as a private in a regiment stationed 
far remote from his own, and, as a raw recruit, went 
to school by submitting to the rough but effective 
teaching cf the drill-sergeant and the discipline of the 
barrack-room. : 

After he had bought himself out and returned to his 
er sphere, he got on, and astonished everybody 

y the tact and skill with which he managed his men. 


A BARRISTER WHO BECAME A REPORTER. 


A budding barrister, who, after making a disastrous 
failure of his first case, and but a quali success of 
the next few that followed, arrived at the conclusion 
that he could never succeed until he had been to school 
again; and, accordingly, went there, in effect, by 
temporarily abandoning his legal practice, and, by 
turning his skill in shorthand to account, obtaining 
the berth of police-court reporter on @ newspaper. 

In this capacity he became a close student of the 

lice-court procedure, of the methods of many 

rilliant wearers of the coif and gown, and of the 
idiosyncrasies of magistrates. Thus educated, ho 
resumed his interrupted career, so much better 
equipped for it that he never looked back again. | 

The story of the unsuccessful and impecunious 
artist, who, too poor to pay for expert tuition, became 
cleancr-up and general odd man in the studio of 8 
celebrated painter, who had many pupils, and secretly 
benefited by listening to the great man’s instructions, 
may be familiar to many readers ; but not so well 
kngwn is the case of the enterprising London office 
boy, who, wanting to get on an wanting money for 
fees, stooped to conquer by becoming window-cleaner 
and drudge. in a commercial college, where he turned 
his opportunitics to account by keeping his eyes and 
ears open, and becoming one of the most eager scholars 
in the institution, ; 

BEGINNING WITH A BLANK MIND. 


The cases of people suddenly elevated from poverty 
to riches, who have sccretly gone to school to fit them- 
selves for their new positions, are rather commonplace. 
But a pathetic and sometimes dramatic interest clings 
round those who are the victims of illness or accident. 

are not mad when they recover, but all they 
once knew has faded from their minds, and they have 
to begin to learn all over again. 

A beautiful girl in Society was reduced to this state, 
and was sent secretly away to a foreign school. The 
clever and “rushing” head of a large speculative 
concern recovered from a street accident with his mind 
a blank, yet with reason eens gree 

Many people had .invested their money in the 
business solely owing to their faith in his acumen and 
nerve, had hi me been Ligarm f known, 
hee a sari eee Soe ao 

rought e ing to ground with a Ns 

So the truth was concealed by his friends ; and while 
the world at large thought that the financial magnate 
was travelling for rest and change, he was secret] 
placed under the c of instructors, who undertoo 
to teach him all that he had forgotten. 


aaa. kane 

Wee Miss: “Mamma, mayn’t I take the part of a 
milkmaid at the fancy ball?’ 

Mamma: “ You are too little.” 

Wee Miss: “ Well, I can be a condensed milkmaid.” 

oo f eee 

Irate Emprover: “See here, you Peet, Rip Van 
Winkle, I only hired you yesterday, and I believe you’ve 
been asleep ever since!” 

Sleepy Joe: “That’s what I thought you wished, sir. 
Here's your advertisement: ‘Wanted, an office-boy, 
not over sixteen ; must sleep on the premises.’ ” 


“ 7 — is a man of remarkable perseverance.” 

a“ 8 ” 

“Yes, indeed. He has tried six different kinds of hair 
restorer, and he hasn’t given up the fight yet.” 


ee ad 
Mr. Maxixsraxkes (to chance acquaintance whom he 
has met at a eel “If you have any influence with 
Mrs. Upjohn I wish you would s to her that she 
announced dinner. I’m oe) Aid 
Chance Acquaintance: “Me? I haven't any influ- 
ence with Mrs, Upjohn. I’m Mr. Upjohn.” 
eee 


Morner : “ Are you sure that the girl will make you a 
good wife?” 

Son: “Sure? Absolutely certain. She is the most 
kindly, oe considerate, tender-hearted girl I 
ever met in my life.” . 

te delighted to hear that. How did you find it 
ou 
“ By asking her for kisses.” 


Puzzie Pictures—Fogey wise—Station hunting—Win the Prize. 


WEEK ENDING 
Dec. 14, 1905. 


TREE-PLANTING FOR THE UNEMPLOYED. 


Is a Remedy to be Found in this Suggestion? 


For many years past Great Britain has expericneed 
two very great evils, which, as time goes on, grow worse 
and worse. One is the increasing number of unem- 
ployed in our cities and large towns, the other is the 
decadence of our agriculture and the consequent neglert 
of land, 

Any real remedy for the problem must aim at trans. 
ferring the unemployed back to the land. The great 
mass of our unemployed are unskilled workers, without 
a trade or any special knowledge of a busincss at their 
hands. Therefore any scheme which does not take 
them back to our deserted acres, or teach them the ins- 
and-outs of some special occupation, can only bo 
temporary in benefit. 

Our neglected acres, then, offer a good solution to the 
greatest problem of to-day. But the difficulty is how to 
turn these crowds of unskilled workers upori our wasted 
land with profit to themselves and to the community. 
They have only a choice between en ing in agri- 
culture, which is said to be dying, or in farming, which, 
it is declared, doesn’t pay. t shall they do for a 


living? 
A SYSTEM ALREADY WORKING. 


What is really wanted is a small holdings system 
similar to that adopted in the Vale of Eveshan, 
Worcester, where it is being worked with much success, 

Experiments made by private landowners and public 
authorities have prov at such a system, with abso- 
lute security of tenure for the cultivator, can be worked 
with profit. 

Denmark teaches us a lesson in this respect. In 
1899 the Danish Government determined to provido 
mcans for itg unemployed to go back to the land, and 
advanced the money so that they could purchase small 
allotments and start for themselves as farmers in a 
small way. Thescheme has worked with entire success. 
_ Hundreds of men and their families are now flourish- 
ing in the country districts who would, perchance, but 
for the inauguration of the system, be a burden on tho 
municipal authorities. 

Sums can be borrowed from the Government for 
which interest is demanded at the rate of three per cent. 
{cr five years, thereaftcr at four per cent., with one 
per cent, sinking fund. All this time not a shilling is 
asked for on account of principal. And the Govern- 
ment are such great belicvers in the system that they 
have increased the amount that may be borrowed from 
£110,000 to £166,000 pcr annum, 


BRITAIN FOR THE BRITISH. 


Here, therefore, is one way of solving the unemployed 
and neglected land question. Make it possible ees 
would-be emigrant, instead of spending a part of his 
money on transport charges to our far-away and little- 
known colonies, as well as for the unskilled worker 
with a liking for agricultural pursuits, to settle at 
-— o their sic preg 4 
_ Another remedy to present condition of things is 
in the cultivation of trees and the production of timber. 

Every year we import timber to the value of over 
re geen bile A et —— be these millions go 

riti owner and worker 
instead of those of the foreigner? 

A recent Royal Commission showed that there are in 
Great Britain over twenty million acres of absolutely 
waste land eapable of being put under timber. This is 
sufficient, an expert has declared, to provide profitable 
pe ped ae ae men, and, with 

ir families, wo means of supporting qui 
half a million people, cdeaiia aie 

We are woefully behind other countries in this 
respect of growing trees. 

ermany, for one, benefits to the extent of about 
£18,000,000 annually through her State forests. The 
Landes district of France has added more than 
£40,000,000 to the national exchequer, although forty 
years back, before trees were systematically grown 
there, it was the poorest part of France. 
land has provided labour for its unemployed in 
planting coniferous trees, while Belgium similarly has 
turned its sandy plains into well-weoded areas. 

A NATIONAL ASSET OF RUSSIA. 

Russia, foreseeing that one day the world’s timber 
supply would become short, has for many years grown 
trees as a national asset. She has, moreover, elaborated 
a system for the protection of her forests as stringent 
in its sions.as if it were instituted for the protec- 
tion of human . Even private owners of forests 
are not permitted to cut down their trees except under 


Government i - 
would not only provide work for tens 
of thousands, but it would greatly enrich the national 


It has been estimated that if the forests of Ireland 
had been looked after in former times, they would now 
represent a value of one hundred millions sterling. 
In Scotland, likewise, five times the quantity of existing 
timber might well be grown. 

Forestry, of course, must be a national.work because 
of the large initial cost and the number of years that 
must elapse before the wood is of m value. 
Nevertheless, carried out scientifically and wi intelli- 
gence, it is a most profitable undertcking. 


(See page 403.) 
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Hero are some of the gifts for thoso who save their 


We wish to bear in mind two of our other t ri : 5 

over half a century we, Joseph Watson & S:ns lities—Nubolic and Sparkla—both reliable [| "*PPers—eren twenty seunros Piss, i: 

seve been building a reputation as makers of fade hound wep Heiete, Sores Lg ea Over 220,000 Gifts.—Value £62,500. " 
what exten’ business oped ubolic is a true safeguard against disease. Uso can Prises, value $90,248, 840,438,430... it 
the above : Legge poo pas ae de ~~ erage rn Nubolic for every househeld and for toilet and an Sey = 2 8 2 “3 | 
are eq moped throughout with the finest modern bath. ees for on ra A teak a Sie ies. aia i eae e72 
your pantry, scullery, lavatory an ns an ; 

can tura out over 3,000,000 pounds of Tholecome with Nubolic—the eoap that cleans and rah 1209 


disinfects at the same time. 24d. per tablet. 

Sparkla is a wonderful scouring soap and metal 
polish combined. It costs you a penny. oa is 
the finest soap in the world for cleaning w floors, 
and brightening glass and crockery, pots one epliraee 
and steel ware. Sparkla will polish everyt ing except 
manners. a does not soil the hands like moat 
metal polishes. It contains neither acid nor it and 
never scratches. Sparkla is superior to anything else 
for removing obstinate stains, &c., from the hands. 

Hadn’t you better make a trial of Sparkla, too? 


ly. 

business has become one of the great commercial 
of this country, because wo always had a 

article to sell you—because wo made that article 

well as it could be made—because we always dealt 

with the nore 

Our scap ‘atson’s Matchless Cleanser, 

and la, are the best value for moncy 

Ne money, skill, nor scienco has been 

their action. 
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Our Good News 


Watsons 
Matchless Cleanser 


¥ 


u 


o> wd t > > . is 
The most famous of them all is Watson’s Matchless ; | The gifts will be awarded in rotation, the highest | 
Cleanser. x tmet Las ph ig Ee lenis os pena | ae being given for the highest number of wrappers sent 
This wonderful soap is one of the greatest labour- undreds of thousands of prizes annually, and already | of any or all of the threo soaps named, to hitehall | 
on devices known, and in have distributed more than a million gifts. Soap Works, Leeds, not later than June 30, 1906. 


Each wrapper must be complete. Each parcel of 
wrempers reset valor snore. lot. % rate 
entries must be sent under covers. hero 
two or more parcels are recei' from the same house- 
hold, the Company reserves the right of treating them 


is a pareyi 
It is a “ matchless cleanser,” as hundreds of thousan¢s 
of housewives can already testify. 
of the ability of Watson’s Matchless Cleanser 
to do all we claim for it, is found in its enormous 


it! 
¢ The constantly increasing success of our business has ! 
enabled us to make a larger distribution each year. \ 
Last year we sent out 214,072 presents, valued at | 
£60,279. i 


pomd tablet of Watson’s Matchless Cleanser This time we are doing better than ever. Soon after parcel. Give the full d address 

will wash more clothes cleaner, quicker, and easier thar June 30, 1908, we shall dispatch over 220,000 useful gifts a of each pareal, and pay fall postage or coll Ao 

two pounds of most other soaps. ea valued at least at £62,500. State the number of wrappers dispatched. Not less 

It be, ag used on the daintiest, flimsiest mater And there is a prize waiting for you! than twenty wrappers accepted. ir employees are 

— of causing the slightest injury. ieascalitat Remember there is nothing to lose, anyway. Apart not allowed to compete. In case of dispute, the decision 
atson’s Matchless Cleanser solve ti — from these presents, Watson’s Soaps give honest of Jozeph Watson & Sons Ltd. to be final. 

day worries and does away with that tiresome washing- return for your money—better value you cannot get any- Start Watson’s Matchless Cle 

a where. I¢ is only the appreciation and consequent i kl on their Sasa 
just want you to got » 94. full pound tablet and Colossal salo of our products which have made this great ubolic, and on Ia ving, 

tey it, and after the wo feel sure you will use it Sohenbs penile, home-brigh' work to-day ! je 


JOSEPH WATSON @€ SONS, Ltd., 
Whitehall Soap Works, Leeds. ' 


We hold thousands upon thousands of letters from 
gratified recipients of our gifts all over the Kingdom. 


you can reap the other benefits we offer you. 
column, : 
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A GREAT STORY BY A 
FAMOUS AUTHOR. 


The famous author of “Sherlock Holmes” has 
written a new story which he himself declares the 
best he has ever written, The subject has a 
fascination which few will be able to resist. The 
scenes are laid in the XIVth century, a time that 
iota! ictures which stir us up in these dull 
days. The story is called 


SIR: NIGEL 


By A. CONAN DOYLE 


Whata hero Sir Nigel is. He was ever seeking 
danger—ever inviting encounters in which he 
could uphold the honour of his fair lady. Men 

' followed his banner of the five roses, and inspired 
by his courage fought like no others. 


Do not miss this great serial, which commences 
in the Christmas Double Number of the 
STRAND MAGAZINE. NOW ON SALE. 


THERE ARE NO eS . ‘ ——— — 
Boot PROTECTORS | DEI VE RED ON 
'“guseT AS GOODo as” . RECEIPT OF 


Why send at once 
for John Thridgould’s 


K 
eaten 
T= Cards scaseams 7 


ecieect tas Seeereeensaes aces” 
CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR PRESENTS. 


Glinary Ki Kare: 


ee patience, care, 
e essential qualifications. 


b Kala : 


is imparte to Soups, Btows, Ragotte, ete 
E-D-8. prevents waste. 


EDWARDS’ 
es SOUP 


Or all Grocers, Cornchandlers, &e., in Packets, 
ede tht Obs ont us Tie : 
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But Their Patience Well Pays Them. 


How Six Months’ Rent Cost a Smail Fortune, 


Ir we were to draw a pictu 
quarter-day came 
to him by a tenan 
and was quite pleased 

ing to paid, we shou 

g n 3 too vivid 
owners of “eligible house property 
this humdrum world, and 
nerosity as a science - 
So very much with motiv 
desirable fate to expe 
The owner of some ¢ 


re of a landlord who, as 
dread lest the rent due 
t should be punctually forthcoming, 
when he found t 
should probably be accused of 
imagination. Yet such 
” actually exist in 
ise golden-hearted 
--and with motives. 

es, indeed, that it is not a 
their alleged benevolence. 
heap flat-property in a far out- 
suburb contrived, for instance, to make 
almost, if not quite, as much money out of those who 
did not pay their rents as out of th 

By means of skilfully-worded 

the plausible to 
about and extol 


advertisements, and 
e of an agent he employed to go 
is property, he used to attract a 
class of tenants who had come down in the 
oftener than not possessed relics 
he shape of old pictures and 
real value of which they had very 


who, consequently, 


inadequate ideas, 
A KEEN EYE FOR VALUABLES. 

If misfortune fell on such tenants, nothing pleased 

him more than to kindly allow the rent to get into 

arrears, and then to swoop 


down upon his victims and 
offer ty take th 


is or that portion of their 
He had a keen eye for valuable articles 
and as he was never forbearing 
he knew they had something 
worth taking, he invariably netted handsome profits in 


of curiosity and virtu, 
with his tenants unless 


In one instance, 
he took from the widow of a 
ue lacquer work, the 

she received it, have made the poor 


in satisfaction of half a year’s rent, 
sea captain some 
actual value of 
which would, ha d 
old ray rich and happy for life. 

It is not only 
of this sort of th 


r folk who are made the victims 
ing. Incidentally it may be m 
en are frequently offe 
f cash in settlement of their 
ble to liquidate a milkman’s 
necklace in satisfaction of a 
dressmaker's account. 

PROMPT PAYMENT MAY DISGUST A LANDLORD. 


In the same way a surprising nu 
either never will or never can 
make attempts to “square” their landlords by sugges- 
tions of payment in ki 

Frequently they have v 
cash to offer, and landlords 
instinct are fo full ‘ 
on their rent not being paid, and to be dis; 
prompt forthcoming of the cash deprive t 
i seizing something in the shape of port- 
uld have much preferred. 
in an artistic neighbo 


that in London tradesm 
or that article in lieu o 
bills—-from a kitchen ta 
score, up to a diamond 
long outstanding 


mber of people, who 
part with hard cash, 


valuable equivalents for 


alive to the fact as to calculate 


able property, which t 
Oe landlord, with 


: 
hood, accumulated 
been handed over 
tenants instead of money, 

of pounds more than 


to him by shiftless or impecunious 
and which were worth 


the amount of the rent 


, as he did, with people who had no id 
business, this man, as may be ed, 1 
refused his rent, but of getting it promptly 
handsome profit in the long run. 
of bachelors’ flats in London are 
o landlords who dread to receive 

of these places fit them up 
ravagant rents—and hope for 
so that their property can 


and thus missing a 
certain 


A 
literally gold mines t 
their rent. The owners 
sumptuously, charge ext 
tenants who will not pay, 


A SHARK WITH A SYSTEM. 
n an establishment 
lunder he obtain 
tenants, who wer 
his extortionate d 
tself-—-to allow the rent to 
that the victim was not in a 
te himself without trouble, an 


of this sort made 
ed from rich but 
e too foolish or 


A shark who ra 
a fortune out of the 


practice was sim 
accumulate until 

position to extrica 
to dictate his own terms. 
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Another type of the same class is the speculative 
builder, who buys a more or less swampy field and 
runs up thereon a “ residential estate” of jerry-built 
villas, and then sets to work to lure unsuspecting 
tenants into his net. When the first come, his great 
object is to keep them, for they serve as useful decoy- 
ducks to attract other victims, who will not go <r 
where where they cannot have neighbours from t 
start. He shrewdly suspects that if these first tenants 
were free agents they would not stop long after 
discovering the true character of the “estate”; so he 
is willing to do anything to get a hold on them. 

To allow the rent to fall into arrears is often the 
best way, since then, when the tenants owe him more 
than they can pay, he is able to dictate terms to them. 
Ono such genius inveigled half a dozen young married 
couples into his clutches in this way, and then offered 
them the alternative of being sald up or of signing 
an agreement to remain for a year, pay off the arrears 
by instalments, and give glowing accounts of the 
“estato” to all inquirers. 

These tenants by compulsion drew other residents, 
who thought that the place must be all right, as people 
had been living there for months and expressed them- 
selves as pleased with everything. 

THE TERROR OF THE POOR. 


_ The “shark” landlord flourishes in slumland. This 
is Heh s because the poor are generally too crushed 
and miserable to fight for their rights, and partly 
because, even when they sink to the lowest level, they 
fight desperately against hunger and want that they 
may retain something or other of value—something that 
means hope or that is a relic of a dead, but not for- 
gotten, past. 

The owner of a mass of slum property was s0 well 
awaro of all this that he deliberately allowed a pro- 
portion of his wretched tenants to fall into arrears with 
their rent, so that he should establish a claim on their 
property. In one very bad case he pretended to be 
the fricnd of a mechanical genius, who was toiling night 
and day to perfect an invention. He let the poor fellow 
live rent free for months, while the invention was grow- 
ing nearer and nearer to perfection. 

Each day he dreaded lest his moncy should be handed 
over to him; but it was not, and when the genius had 
completed his work the landlord swooped down like a 
vulture and demanded tho lion's share of the profits. 


THE LEGATEE OF DERELICTS. 


Yet another of the fraternity contrived to constitute 
himself the universal legatee of several derelicts, who 
ended their days in the “doss-house,” of which he was 
the presiding spirit. If he thought they had anything 
to leave behind them, when they fell ill he used to 
charitably intimate that the rent could stand over until 
they got better, and when they were dead he seized on 
everything for money ‘due. 

Sometimes his plunder turned cut poor enough ; but 
once ho drew from under the miserable mattress on 
which a woman had died a string of precious stones. 
Drink had brought her to the lowest depths, but in 
her degradation she had clang to the present given to 
her by her lover in the days of her beauty and innocence. 

There is still another type of the landlord who 
coyly shrinks from the receipt of his rent when lawfully 
due. When the “deputy” of a common lodging-house 
suspects that certain inmates of the place are in posses- 
sion of information which would be a valuable com- 
modity if taken to the police, he will allow them,’to 
get into arrears, in order that he may get a hold and 
threaten to drive them homeless into the streets unless 
they give their secrets to him. 

2 
Aurnor: “It’s a wise man who knows when he's well 


” 


Friend: “Yes?” 


“Clements told me that everybody was talking about 


my new book.” 
“ And what then?” 
“J was foolish enough to ask what they said.” 


—— 
FROM A TRADE POINT. 

A BENEVOLENT old bookseller in a provincial town 
had added to his stock some remarkably fine views of 
various Continental towns and cities, together with 
many of the most famous Eastern places. Among them 
was a particularly fine photograph of a gencral view 
of Jerusalem. ‘ 

He was leisurely contemplating this one day, when 
he saw the local sweep passing the door. 

Calling him in, he as ed him what he thought of the 
picture of Jerusalem. The sweep looked at it, and, 

ssing his hand over his chin, replied : 

“Aww scarce of chimbleys, Mr. Brown. Avwfu’ 
scarce of chimbleys!” 

tif ee 


Fuppie: “ You know Stocks, don’t you? ” 

Doctor: “Yes, indeed. He is now a patient of mine.” 

Fuddle: “Pretty wideawake man, isn’t he? m 

Doctor: “I should say so. I’m treating him for 
insomnia.” 


“ puffs” do you get, althou 
to help you. 
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THE ADVANTAGES OF HAVING ENEMIES,’ 


They Often Unconsciously Do Their Victims 
a Lot of a 


Ir is not good for a man to have enemics—so we have 


been told—but perhaps it is not such a bad thing, after 
all, if a few persons cordially dislike you. . 


A tradesman in a big way recently remarked : “ What 


is the good of living if you haven't a few enemies? I 


yeaa t enjoy life a bit if I hadn’t quite a host of 
hem. 


Now, that man is a happy man, always cheery and 


gaits self-satisfied ; he gets himself talked about a great 


eal; his enemics, and he has many, are careful to 


attend to that. 


But the point lies in this, that although they slander 


him and attempt to do him harm, in trade, still there 
is a wonderfully la 
willing to believe all the evil they hear of others. 


proportion of persons quite un- 


Indeed, the more they hear persons run down one 


odagetey individual, the more do og ape pope with 
hi 


im, and in the end get to look upon him as a much ill- 


used party! 


That is one good turn that a number of enemies do 


you; they attempt to harri you, but in many cases 
only succeed in making a lot of 
interest in you; many of them, in 
for you, and you are set upon a pedestal as a kind of 
martyr! 


ple take a deep 
act, feel very much 


ENEMIES MAKE ONE GUARD ONE'S SPEECH. 
Then, enemies benefit a man in other ways; thus, 


if a man has a number of cnemies he is made to be very 
guarded in his s ch; he learns to be remarkably 
quick at scein 
mitting himself; he, in short, is made to be very 


rough ruses to draw him into con» 


judicious in the use of his tongue ; and, of course, that 


is very good for a man. 


A few cnemies in trade do one a lot of good, although 


they are not aware of the fact. 


For instance, a grocer is intensely hated by all the 


other grocers in his neighbourhood ; they take good care, 
too, that their customers get to know their opinions 
regarding So-and-so. 


hat is the result? A goodly number of these 


customers, out of the mcrest idle curiosity, drop into 
8o-and-so’s shop, and, who knows, he may make a good 
few new customers in this way. 


Enemics, too, keep a man going fairly straight ; he 


has to consider very carefully as to whether he should 
do this or that ; the question being, will his action lay 
him open to the accusations of his enemies? 


gHe is well aware that if he acts dishonestly, or deals 


unfairly in, say, trade, his enemics will be certain to 
hear of it and use it against him at the first oppor- 
tunity. His object, therefore, is to avoid giving enemies 
the chance of slinging mud at him, and they con.e- 
quently do him a deal of good. 


A SAFEGUARD AGAINST CARELESSNESS. 
Of course, they don’t know of it; they would be tha 


very last to aid him, but, all the same, they do, and 
that’s the funny thing. 


So far as business goes, you won't get on at all if 
ou have no enemies. If a few individuals are not 


eeping a watchful eye upon you, you will become 


heedless and careless, and your business will most prc- 
bably suffer ; but if you have a few enemies, you simply 
dare not become careless and neglectful ; you have to 
be constantly on the watch lest. they catch you napping, 
and being always on the alert is good for trade. 


It may truthfully be said that the possession of 


friends can never make a man, but the near presence 
of a few enemies most certainly can. 


Observe that the more prosperous a man is the more 


enemies does he make, and they but help him on to 
greater prospe 
and complaining of him is a splendid advertisement, 
and, as a matter of fact, a good few enemies are the 
finest advertisin 
you known whether you like it or not, and, of course, 
this is excellent from a business point of view. 


rity. Why, their constant talking about 
medium in the world; they make 
Indeed, the more enemics you have in trade, the more 


they certainly don’t mean 


LOVE IS HASTENED BY ENEMIES. 


~ Even in such a beautiful thing as love-making an 
cnemy is a first-class thing. 


If a man loves a maid, and a rival appears in the 


field, why, that rival at once becomes an enemy. 


What happens then? The man simply exerts himself 


to the utmost in order to i re the girl; he is quite 
determined that his enemy s 

the consequence may be that he marries the maid and 
ener a full year’s more enjoyment of her society, as a 
wife 


all not carry her off, and 


’ that he would had that enemy not appeared on 


the scene. 


It has been said that nothing stirs up a man so 


much as opposition. Usually the men who fail in lifo 
are the oncs who have had no enemies but themselves. 
The fighting instinct that makes the successful man can 
never be developed in an atmosphere that reeks of 
monotonous friendship. 


ee. 


i 
f 


Tc 


fo ——— 
Nett: “But are you sure her complexion is 
genuine? ne 
Bell: “ Positive. I saw the box; on the lid it said, 
‘None genuine without our signature,’ and there was 
the signature right enough.” 


‘And it docs not matter what you turn to, you will 
always find that a few wholesome enemies are a great 
advantage to a man; he may think ey are a perfcct 
nuisance. he may even believe they do him harm, bet 
if only he could know everything he would have to 
acknowledge that they did him a power of good 


pictures ; but in cases of at least two foolish heirs to 
rich men he obtained notcs 


. 
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' By GEORGE ALEXANDER. on one leg in the 
A Peep Behind the Scenes of s Great Theatrical Product? 


——_ 


, and soon married 


a 
Ee 
rf 
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i 
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You may take it from me his life is not a bed of agpiable compromise is eventually arrived at. she was seventeen, the man being one of the literati. 
pot pear as the Epitome of a combination of three. within six months of 
ag the E tome of Fame in the dead centre | “I saw nothing like it in Morocco!” says your The widow went s 
der the limelight, at night. artist, to which you reply one of bem braves” of the 
e 
people who do not now realise | audibly—why you paid hi nses to Morocco? So | horse. The icllowing year she married a shoemaker, 
nage post! Sin tines whet labour is entailed in | do you! iil wid but he was val i 
the ve ‘is of a big production Last, but not least, the property-master has his turn. | Ma fm 
i done - 
ccept i ust read through— | fully undertakes to provide an automatic ele t, s | poisoned shoemaker discovered Ma's guilty secret, 
at team x sey sae that you come | wooden peach that the juice runs out of, or an y poet ( J for nded soy Tit Ma 
across a play which instantly strikes you as desirable to | blizzard: As a rulo his efforts are wendertel, i: a — himself while awaiting trial. 
ul 
To not talking of plays by established dramatists au without them. lost all ¢ . Her next 
or of plays written on ‘commission for you by authoss | -By this time rehearsals are looming into view, and | marriage was to an actor, who tired of home, enlisted, 
w methods and work you know something about | you give the order for the first call to go up. and was ordered to fight against the rebels at Waichow 
seeo a ays-—in itself " bricklayer. He fell from the of some scaffolding 
Be pl brain expen iture—and ‘ou are lucky if you Pee gey erg seeps | ste vated noe or here and was killed in consequence. The fascinating widow 
can put two aside that may possibly do. Then you | been e in the office on such practical details as is now in her twenty-seventh year, in the prime of life, 
selection of posters, the determination of how much _. SIX TIMES MARRIED AT TWENTY-SEVEN. 
at all! and in what papers to advertise, the allotment of Press | _ Still, Mme. Schmuts runs this lady quite close. She 
HOBSON'S CHOICE and other seats on the "hewollics sheet for the first | W@8 married to her sixth husband at deurvs the other 
hear them read, and find them all worthless: So you me for Royalty, who have graciously signified 
return to your original two, pores i ee their intention to be asal. eT seven years of age. ; 
kindly with them, and begin to how they |, Oh! You will always find plenty to do in those two| A few years an English barrister adopted the 
still pla a charming, attractive wife. an a 
rane a ® : . az 
and they are legion. Moreover, you eventually have to night i ined Coes ienialae peneee Playing at replied was one who wrote in poy ea iar han. 
£0 et gee ae able, in fear and tremb ostensibly to Wigs af ve aver probably is | had come from his first wife, whom he had divorced 
produce it a : 7 ; conscientious an study, but you md your i i 
at this subject from the holiday in the stalls at a “scene rhea * ak i 
2 cannot pathise—more or less—with the at | wolce: for his former. wife. Now she is Mrs. Sixt numbe 
It must hurt very much to have your best line cut out | "The last. thing that happens to you is you find you've | three. : 
because | only two clear days left in which to learn your own | _ Mr. Sixt must give wa to Mrs. Grace H. Snell-Coffin- 
. is 


roses! The Actor-Manager is, I know, po ularly sup- are skotohed, and at last one is selected which is | This husband contracted s disease of which he died 
nee 
The stage has never been so popular as it is to-day,| “Never mind, it's what I want!” He wonders— brok 
is to find a play you can | He never makes a di ty about anything. He cheer 
te wonderful enough, so you arrange in a — who, having 
last year. He was The widow married a 
ocean A BUSY MORNING. 
yet again, ti Jao | the ee Te eet, tt eae, wed | ee Oly ee ore Barre ee 
AFTER ALL. — - 
.. Then you read two dozen more, OF, Wore still, perhaps night, the ordering of the bouquet and the white satin po a German engineer. This 
how t “ ought” to have been written an hours ; you will probably have to return to the office course which Mr. ick Sixt has adopted. Mr. 
hey. : Z f Proves. ere ; ed ad oie 
pey him handsomely for having re-written his adie asionally you knock off rehearsals for a day— | writing. When he opened the letter he found that it 
actor-manager’s point of views it does co nig directions above the din of hammers till you lose your | Upon. receipt of this letter he found himse! yearning 
_ You see, an author soy ts be pe ng ge ee get | Part, so that you sit up all night with a towel round | Coffin-Walker- 


ve 
: : 1, I think we've got success this time?” has been married for the twenty-seventh time. 
“ Dear old p,— Delighted to receive your offer—can ing ae stunt” (or, “1 hope eo, sir,” as the case man is sixty-nine nd his tecuty-davengh wif, 
you wait till May? cab isd Wek be). nino, 00 ty- fh wie, 
You glance at your egret pay £100 a “Our next picce is The Flying Soud.” eighteen husbands. Ho meee “ae ieee 
the other hand, you know, no pe ae sir. Comedy, sir? i . 


effects. the case 

Boa two and ain rab =. recalled the hero and heroine held i i 
‘Thi into th or two co le cash “No, sir,” exclaimed the traveller, “I am to | w; a consultation 
Pion they come home sit over a pile of multi- say that sit anclalated ee er os eal pening wie 5 ore when, to their o 


Y united as though it had been in 
farious designs till ‘4 know which to choose. | its line of s than ours.” as i 
{oriows .. you probably want eleven out of one hundred «What > you sell” asked the curious one, — $e being an ond [0 the dissgresable 
and fifty, and the artist hes bis ore rr aod gases “ Baby carriages.” incident bridegroom was" 0 liged, to romore t 
know ( doesn’t care Miss T—— wont wear ee a suit en aoe ee he i vert 
yellow, that that green, maket 700 oot for hia" colours “ Drm you ever,” said one preacher another, “ stand | desertion. She agreed not to defend the suit, therefore 
scheme” and wants to introduce his sunset. at the door after sermon and listen to what people the nuptials were broken off. 
Authors grumble at having to write their plays | said about it as passed out?” AN AWKWARD INCIDENT. 
« sound the actors and their idiosyncrasies.” T wonder The other replied : “I did once ”—s pause and a sigh | | Recen an itinerant clergyman gave a lecture on 
write a couple of acts round a scenic —* but I'll never do it again. “Love, 7 ms , and Oe tee Chicas 
fase nod Springs town hall pp merry ol ve @ demonstra- 
thea of how phronclagical and paychological methods 
play. should be used in chonsing life partners He did the 
analy poneuneieg Save cou, 
plaet on aanunt 
These four were all strangers, but, according 
to the law were legally married. The parson’s 
mad trick has caused the greatest trouble to the young 


Who finde the station's names Must be both emart aad wary; Whea stations make him rich, He'll not be stationary. (See page 403.) 
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NEW STORY STARTS NEXT WEEK. 


From Out the Deep. 


» « e By ARTHUR APPLIN. ... 


FREER, SHNSASTEOS OF Tes ETON: seem plecng Bow fewer oe et eet Or tae ove 
weal: ‘arm and ra rafters; ac 
eas oor one in ery be nel mateinel i : came over the snow-white plain—a cry of s wild beast. 
gabmarine disaster, is invalided out of the servics. it “Yes, be paar t, af ge oego we'll toss for 
it now,” he chuc to himself, “w aed 
Laagrish, his officer, who lost his life in the same “What do you want to toss dec whather I kill you or 
submarine disaster. let you go?” : - 
Dich and Dolly Laagrish, his two children, whom Iddes- Again Langrish chuckled. “Oh, no, you know what I 
‘ed. 


fact. Thousands of devils tore at my soul, a million devils 
raced through my blood, the journey home seemed ageless, 
and every day a fresh devil was born in my veins. 

“Well, I got home—I found you—-I followed you, I 
waited—waiting for the time and the place, I knew Fate 
would help,me, I knew Fate was on my side. She hadn't 
saved my life for nothing—and I found the time and the 
place. The time is now, ang the place—here. . . .” 


leigh has adopt mean, we toss for her, for Folle Farine! She belongs to Like a flash of lightning Langrish sprang with one bound 
me really, but she’s not worth spilling blood for, she’s only | on to Iddesleigh; the two men, the rifle, and the chairs 

Folle Wortet. ax dancing girl of gipsy blood, who | dust—a little animated dust with the blood of a were- crashed together to the gone: before Langrish could get 
marries wolf in her veins; 20 we'll toss for her, I don’t want to | a crip Iddesleigh seized his left arm beneath his own, 


drive a hard bargain. You thought I was dead. so you 
thought you were free to forget your promise; and anyway 
you've looked after the kids—the little wolf cubs—so I’m 
willing to be magnanimous.” 

Tddesleigh looked at the door. it was shut and bolted ; 
then, keeping his eyes fixed on ish, he drew a chair 
forward, and sat down, keeping rifle between his 


knees. 

“Til tell yon what we'll do directly,” he said; “but first 
of all tell me how you escaped. I quite believe that you 
have the blood of a wild beast in you, no ordinary human 
hee could have lived after what happened to you—down 

ere.” 

Langrish moved uncomfortably, surprise, siineled with 
the hate, in his eyes, he began to feel less sure of imsel f— 
Iddesleigh’s change of manner, his calmness and coldness 
disarmed him. And he slowly realised that for the 
moment, at any rate, Iddesleigh had the upper hand. 

The man with the gun always has the upper hand. | 

“You're confoundedly curious,” Langrish said, and his 
voice was sullen and sulky now. He mancouvred to get 
ra Iddesleigh and the door, Iddesleigh just touched 

is rifle. 

“You'd better sit down,” he said quietly. Langrish 
obeyed. “Now then, fire away.” 

“Corfound you.” Tangrish said sullenly. 

“By all means,” Tddesleigh smiled, “but I'm waiting 
te hear how you escaped—or, shall we say, put off the evil 


with his left hand he gripped the wrist—a quick twist, a 
blow—a short cry of pain, and Paul rish fell_back, 
his arm broken. Refore he could rise to is feet Iddes- 
leigh seized the rifle and was on his legs again; the 
moment he saw blood, then he remembered the woman 
asleep, his wife. 

If his hands were stained with blood. . . . 

“Get up,” he said, “go to the door and unlock it; 
through t passage, straight out through the hall door 
you go.” 

Langrish obeyed; blood was dripping from his lip, one 
arm swayed helplessly to and fro. 

“Now walk straight ahead,” Iddesleigh said in the same 
voice; “you stop or turn your head, T fire.” 

o the two men walked over the hard white snow towards 
a distant belt of fir trees in the distant forest; the frozen 
snow left no footprints, only here and there red drops of 
blood on the white. if 

‘It was a long way to the forest, but at last they stood 
within the shadow of the great trees. Another kind of 
whispering came from the depths of the forest, too—the 
whispering of the wild heasts--wild beasts crying for 
Bloo ‘ The snow was softer here, the men’s feet sank 
into it. 

_ “Now,” Iddesleizh said. “now I leave you; you go on 
into the heart of the forest; they are calling for you, your 
friends, your relatives, the wolves you spoke so glibly of; 
I shall wait here and watch you out of sight, then I shall 


Mrs. Rich. Iddesleigh’s housekeeper. 

Osbora. A captain in the Navy, and friend of Iddesleigh’s. 

Traherne. A mysterious wanderer who flits upon the 
scenes occasionally. 


CHAPTER ATY. The Dead come to Life. 


TranEaxe remained immovable, and Iddesleigh with 
increased sternness went on : 

“If you refuse to go peaceably, I shall have to put you 
under restraint, and take you with me, when I start, and 
hand you over to the police as a dangerous lunatic. £o 
make up mind quickly—go now, and never let me 
sce your face in, for if you do I'll have you arrested, 
and in England a blackmailer gets short-shrift—or wait 
mntil to-morrow and be carried into the capital of this 
infernal country to be put in a lunatic asylum.” 

‘Traherne laughed very loudly now, stood right in front 
of the window, and looked away at the belt of fir trees 
marking the forest. . 

“So, that’s the way you treat an old friend,” he growled 
at last. 

“T’ve never seen you in my life before,” Iddesleigh cried 


impa' iy ay. sit at the farmhouse window and wait and watch. and if 

“ Havent 2” Traherne turned slowly round and| “When the infernal boat—05 sho was called. wasn't she? | any wild beast creeps out from the forest I shall shoot; 

faced Id h. “Think—don't you remember me now? | —was raised to the surface, T was comfortably asleep, | and I'm a fairly gond shot. Now go.” 

Perhaps when last we met—and parted—it was not ‘in | wasn’t I? asleep from a little dose of medicine vou gave And Paul Langrish obeyed ; walked on into the depths 

life” not in death. . . . Ah, you remember me now?” | me! The dose wasn’t strong enough, you sce, and when— | of the forest—only once did he hesitate. he stooped down 
The rifle that Iddesleigh had held on his shoulder | something—happened, the sweet cold ‘blue sea restored me | and gazed at something in the snow. a footprint, perhaps, 


rattled noisily on to the floor, and Iddesleigh himself stag- 
gered back and fell against the dcor, staring at Traherne 
with distended eyes and parted lips, and a white, bloodless 
face. 


a mark of a wild beast—but he gazed, and then turned and 
laughed at Iddesleigh. laughed wildly and exultingly : 
“Revenge!” he cried, “My revenge!” 


to consciousness.” 

“Sho broke in half, coon after she reached the surface.” 
Iddesleigh said, “probably vou were shot out of the 
manhole—I remember when ail the bodies were recovered 


y were not the featares of heat} of cg devil | except yours and another’s. aS of ibs crew, f Hbseril 7 CWAPTER 
that he saw and that strack terror to his soul, they were “All killed, suppose,” Langrish said. ig . 
only the features of the dead, of Paul Langrish—his | nodded. : THIRTY-ONE. Out into the Fore:t. 


end. 

There a long silence, Langrish stood with his back 
to the window, Iddesleigh with his back to the door ; 
the rifle lay on the ground between them. Langrish was 
laughing softly to himself, Iddesleigh’s face was still 
bloodless, fear still lurked in his eyes. fi 

Each man waited for — other to speak, Iddesleigh 
waited for something to n. 

‘Nothing bappened=-they pit stood facing one another ; 
one amused, the other afraid; gradually as the minutes 
peal: y the laughter on Langrish’s lips changed to an ugly 
wolfish sneer, the devil into his eyes again, and the 
lust of blood and the desire for revenge. 

Veins in his forehead stood out, became gnarled and 
knotted, his features — ds — saw the change 
and it helped him to the situation. 

He knew at last that no mirncle had happened, that it 
, not an ballnctestion, rg eat ee 

absolutely stood before him, Paul Langrish in 
pong] blood, the man he left dead at the bottom of the 


“T was Incky.” Langrish continued ; “ didn’t I tell vou 
I should return. those were my iast words. my dying 
words,” he laughed cheerfally now. “TI shall return, I 
said; you see I’ve retu . here I am. Rather un- 
expected, rather like o miracle! And I said I should be 
revenged—there'll be nothing so miraculous about that! 
When the sea gives up her dead, it’s easy for the living 
to carry out their revenge. But you want to know what 
hanpened ?” : 

“Yes. that’s all that interests me.” Iddesleigh said. 

“Does that mean you're tired of your wife, you're not 
interested in her fate?” " i 

“J shouldn’t speak of my wife again, if I were you. Her 
fate is mine. The man who comes between us—well, you 
won't get a second chance of rising from dead.” : 

Langrish grunted. hesitated a moment, looked Iddesleigh 
full in the face, and then continued : 


Evenytuixa was in its place; the fire was burnin 
pe (g She would wait no longer; the hour had arriv 
—the hour she had feared and dreaded for so long. 


She rested her head on his pillow a few seconds; then 
she stole softly away into the night over the snow towards 
the forest. The sky was clear now—a pale bluc touched 
with crimson, and still glittering with stars. The fiord was 
still rough, but the wind blew gently. The land seemed 
less desolate; it only looked very cold. 

Folle ran quickly over the snow. Only once did she look 
back. The light was still burning in the sitting-room. 
Had he heard yet? Did he know! Had his love turned 
to hate already? 

“Poor Guv'nor! I should never have come into your 
life. What right had I to love anyone? I have never 
done anything to help you, but I am doing something for 
you now—I am running eway.” 

She reached the forest and paused. Behind was light, 
before was blackness. The great forest stood before her. 
All was dark and still save for the pines—they were never 
still. No one would find her here; she would never ece 
anyone any more, the forest would swallow her up, for 


seas. 
eared longer—there was no fear of the living 
in Wddesligh’s heart; be had flesh and blood to attack, 


: i tween 
hi ng | - stood bafere ay 08 eae hie, but | milo or two ont; of course, I didn’t know what was hap- | ever and for ever—the forest so bleak and cold, and yet 
for the smmmmans easkaall strangled every other emotion. ning; if I felt at all, I felt like a man who is half | s0 familiar. ; 
. wanted to know iow the dead had come to life, had | asleep and half awake. Sometimes I ght I was in For ever and for ever! Those were the words the 
risen : from the ths of the sea, and followed him right heaven—that was funny—somctimes I thought I was some- Guv'nor and she repeated in ger = Church only a few 
oe es corthand where else——that natural—you laugh, but you | months ago—many years ago, rather. After all, they 
a I it is ou—Paul Langrish.” Iddesleigh said | forget I served all my time on a su some- | had meant nothing: “For evcr and for ever!” 
vn Tell me how it happened tell me how—you | times I didn’t think at all. And I su , whilst I If she turned back, perhaps those words—— 


She ran forward, and the darkness followed her and 
swallowed her. She could see some distance ahead, and 
it was good to see even in the dark. Patches of light 

ivered on the ground in places; soon these disappeared 
the sky a were only swaying pines and 
white ground. The snow barely covered the ground; it 
was easy to move quickly. 

She ran on, not knowing where she was going. Strange 
thereat crowded into her brain, wild, confused thoughts 
—of her mother, of her life when a child, of her meeting 
with the Guv’nor—and afterwards. 

Even now, when it was all over, it was good to think of 
those days with the Guv'nor. 

After she had been running a long time, she paused 
and leant against a tree. She was breathless and hot. 
She shook her hair off her face and looked back on the 
footprints stretching away into darkness. Would they 
trace her over the snow’? No; they would not want to 
find her, for it was only in the forest that the é4ow was 
soft Lew ‘mesg the age int ide 

Something was standing opposite ber a off 
she felt its eyes; it was moving to and fro, ini laat 


parks to life.” He laughed then, and, stooping, picked | wasn't thinking at all, a schooner, an old cargo boat, a 


up the . : 
ede still afraid,” Langrish sneered. “You don't 
give much of a greeting to your dead friend; you_ don't 
seem particularly pleased to see me. And yet when I died 
we were friends, and you promised—bnt you've forgotten 
what you promised, but I haven't, so I’ve come to remind 
you, te xemind you also - my prone my threat, 
thall . Have you forgotten that. ’ ; 
“Tee. Texgotten sothing,” Iddesleigh replied quietly. 
” 


te Ingghed. “And stole my wife, the woman who 


wou been my wife, the woman I loved—or hated— 
which was it? Those were the very words I used, weren't 
thev? * Well, I'm going to keep my promise, my threat. 
told you she belonged to me, I told you, living or dead. 
che was mine. and that I should claim her; you pretended 
to romised to give her that message, an 
you ‘vour trust. You stole her from the man 
you, dead, the man you left to dic—— 

“We tossed for it,” Iddesieigh said quictly. 

Silence came again, followed, standing between the two , 


“They emptied the salt water out of me, and a lusty 
Irishman rubbed all the skin off my chest, pummelled me 
until I was black and blae—pummelled me back to life, in 
fact. They had a distant view of the accident in the 
Sound. they wanted to know where I came from; you can 
guess I didn’t look much like a naval man—they'd never 
seen a live demon from the latest naval terror—but I thought 
things over, and T spun them a yarn. They were short 
of hands, and took me on; I had to work, I can tell you, 
but it was easy work after a submarine, and clean, too. 
Well, the old schooner tramped half round the world; at 
Cape Town I had the felicity of meding the news of my 
own aoate: ‘At Cairo I read the news of your engagement 
to Folle. 

“Then I made up my mind what to do. — the 
tramp round the world had its effect on me, brought out 
all the beast in me; but at Cairo, in the midst of beauty 
and beast—the Hades of the earth—I knew that there were 
only two things I_wanted, revenge and Folle Farine; I 
Iusicd for blood; I can’t tell you why, I simply state s 


Puzzle Picturos—?:cey wise—3iatioa hunting--Win tho Prise. (See pase 403.) 
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light. ‘Then a little hand feebly caught for his; her eycs 
tried to smile. : 

“God told me, dear,” came her voice; “I am your weil. 
beloved, and you are mine.” 


It was a wolf. guessed that the stranger was Langrish; it was good that 
I would not be alone. There would be several not far | she did not know. 

ga apres storm had driven them across the waste lands. Iddesleigh made his mind that she should never 
She knew the wolf-way. It would call » pack together, | know; they were al one, and her was 


and then they would attack her. merged into their future. She had asked him on first “ Always.” 
“ Poor, beasts, men say you are cowards, but | night among the shadows : “ Who are you? Who am I? ° e e e e 
they fear you; t don’t fear you.” —and he could not telb her. Now he knew. L’Envor. 


hi 
could see their eyes in the darkness; there were She was still ry ee the room in the farm; he would 
several eyes—hungry, flashing, red eyes. The wolf she | not waken her until the sun was high in the sky, and then, 
first saw had drawn nearer; it was large, streaked with | when they had breakfasted, they would start at oncc— 
white, presently it gave a low howl and _ stood rigid, | start for land—for home !—and Folle—— 

ing away down towards the open land. The howl It would have been good to kill on in his rage 
was repeated in unseen depths of the forest agin and | he had félt that, but he had remem even in his rage 


Ir is spring in the moorlands, and the Dart sings merrily 
through the sunny bracken and heather towards the sea; 
the moss is very soft and very green; the waters of tke 
stream brown and cold and peat scented ; the air clear ard 


again. Folle knew what it meant. that his own life belonged to Folle, and he must do nothing ; 
The grey-white wolf called the pack; they would sur- | to endanger it. Besides, Langrish was not worth killing; tors, -_ dale ll her dlgray a — 
round soon—a hundred red eyes. he was a mad, revengeful fool, poraty 8 man. ? ’ 

She did not fear them. They would tear her to picces, Yet a few years ago he had liked ngrish, even looked 


such was their nature. But she wondered why the grey | up to him, as a boy often respects one a few years his 
wolf, stan 20 close, looked, not at her, but Sway fob senior—one who pec shaken hands with that mysterious ‘chs, Mre. Rick bustles into the kitchen, and toe 
the forest. hairs on its rough neck were bristling. | creature Life, whilst he views her as yet from afar. than heat B c breaikf Sar ciated e In less 
She followed the gaze of the red eyes, and then saw some- But when Life took each by the hand and showed them poet an a het as a q ro of clo’ cream, spotted 
thing outlined against the white ground—something creep- | her wonder-house, bidding room choose therefrom their Ama it oieng 2 ready Ben asin finde thet < 
ing, searching in the snow; it was not an animal, for it | playthings, their weapons, or their tools; and, having a in Be bid diate: ver yeres . ly ut sit 
searched and moved clumsily. chosen, each choose a different road and then for the first oa me pre Ka = ri lof o F ibe oe herself 
It was a man—it was he-Langrish time each understands the other, and Life smiles at her be eis oa @ ar fds one of the family, one why 
The grey wolf quivered and howled very eottiy's No | jest. 2 oon a _ cage e. a . 
human ears could hear that cry, but the the | Well, nothing mattered; it was to know that. ‘The be |, my dear, tis ° le to hag wn again, and no 
forest heard and answered, and crept noiselessly towards | knowledge bound Folle to him body and soul, indissolubly mistake,” she Mt tears in her eyes, as she greets 
the place together, as nothing else could. Folle Farine. “The place ain't the same when yew ain't 
Why had he followed her? What did he want? Was soon as the sun was high Tddesleigh softly opened | laughin’ and runnin Srpetres makin’ it like fairyland. 
he not satisfied? He slowly, laboriously. | the door of her bedroom and entered; the stove was still | d Folle smiles and bl dly as she says : 
Folle watched him; the old fear and hatred came into her | alight, he replenished it, then drew back the shutters from Here is s real fairy, Mrs. Rich—a little moorlaid elf 
heart—the fear and hatred of s wild animal. She drew | the windows. But Folle didn’t wake. He listened. the Pixies sent me—ten't he too delicious? 
her body erect, her muscles stiffened, her eyes shone. He | He could not even hear her breathing. Only, from far | Mrs. Rich can't find words, so she merely wags her old 
almost touched her before he saw her. “ ‘ a| omy there come to his are the faint howling of wolves. rn a and fro and croons and coos to the baby in 
i moment; gradually a smile crosse And oO ngrish—and smiled. sun - eo 
hin’ face. saa madel ; J filtered into the room Row. Iddesleigh crossed to the Lod “Hello, Pixie-baby!" Iddesleigh laughs, tickling the 
“T have found you; I thought I should find you here! | and bent down to kiss her. little pink ear of his firstborn. “T hope you're not going 
Here in the old Kesey You remember the place? ” It was empty. He put his hand on the pillows; they | to turn into  gipsy, too!” ; a 
Scaler y= age no ag rh clenched in aT The blood f in hi ty bed, and cold! you und'ven, Gavnct.” Jinan abiaes 
teeth, and ever and again wolf-cry. roze is —ean em cold ! me, i : 
- heard the lew xy: he evidently did not know its | He lit a candle. The room had not changed "at all; her | And Dick and Dollie and Aunt Letitia nod approval. 
meani skirts and petticoats were there. Everything was in its Tue Evp. 
« Perhaps don’t remember? This is where we first | place—only she was gone. 
met—where T saw ma mother; this is where I ‘shot the Gone! 
white wolf. Now it is the white wolf's cub that is at my Where? The distant howling of the wolves seemed to 
mercy !” : take strange significance. In @ dull, mechanical way ke 
“Why have you followed me here?” Her voice was counted the tic! of the clock. 
like the low cry of an animal. . And he had said nothing mattered—and he had not 
‘ ? “ae paused, end a cruel thought made him | killed ! But the wild beasts of the forest, they 
laugh. “I think I will tell You have run away would do his work; they would kill and destroy both, 
because your husband knows what you are, what you did.” | Langrish and—— 7 
She made no sign. Every little object in the room was Folle’s or had some 
“Well, he is a fool, your husband. It is nothing to | connection with her, and they all still wore that horrible 


Our New Serial «= «= = | 
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For Life ana Love,”” 
By R. NORMAN SILVER, 
Starts next week. 


DRAWING AN AUDIENCE: 

“Yes, I'm in the lecture business,” said the long- 
haired Passenger, “and I'm making money. I've got 
a scheme, I have, and it works like a c . Big 
houses wherever I go.” 

nee tay strate fe 

es. ways advertise that my lectures aro 
especially for women under thirty veers of age and 
men out of debt. You just ought to see the way the 
people come trooping in.” 


1” ; the 
Langrish paused, and moved a few paces clover. back. He could ate a vast, white, lonely plain. — 

“8o revenge failed as T planned it—tate has ven “I did not kill him!” he muttered. “I did not Lill 

meth other chance of re is wife has mt fal He nt something coming the lain 
e has run away from e saw o across over snow- ; 
him,-cad you will never see each other 1” " something taking and : 

The of the pine-tops made the silence of the something. ©. Bomeone—wes it Langrish! . . 
forest terrible. Folle gazed at Langrish with red eyes, Was it a wolf with red, dripping jaws'. . . ? 

Nearer and nearer it came . . . and then he saw— 

wet Ag ton, Agr it was Folle! 
d his hands clutc a He ran down to the hall and threw the door She 
‘ies saw him as he held out his arms, and she heard cry: 

Tramp (in the country): “Yes, I once rode a bike, 
but I had to give it mi —— 

Biker: “ ” 

Tramp: “Well, yer see, the owner was coming down 
the road behind me, and the policeman had a rope 
stretched across in front.” 

— sto 


Reverses of fortune had compelled Miss Hyums to 
accept a ener in a draper’s shop. 


7 wounded, breathless. 
less red w, and crouching bodies. “Tell me with your own lips what I heard in the forest 
Langrish. followed her glance, and saw them, too. —what I dreamed’ in my dream—that nothing could change 
he raised his knife above her breast. Aene ee your love.” : 
fell i , Folle; nothing. How could you doubt, or 


le ; : 

down her arm on to the snow. oral eghec gi She amiled and tried to stroke his face, but the lids 
again she had seized his trembling hand end wrested the bag ite oy gh ogg be gow ginger 

C) and he saw the blood on her 


fe from his grip. on 
“Coward! Wolf-cub you call me—wolf-cub, then, I am! dress; he tried to bind her wound, to rub warmth and life 


See those that are watching us out of the darkness; into her body, but his blood was frozen; he could feel : a : 
they are Gon at my kin—kin of her you murdered ! I | nothing. He stzcked her hands, pouring wine between | .. “ How do you like it?” asked her intimate friend at 
heard them calling one another, crying out that blood was | her lips, talked to her, tried to laugh, sang snatches of the close of the first day, ==, : 
waiting to be spilt! Fool, to have thrown away your songs she had taught him. It’s horribly humiliating,” said Miss Hyuins. 
revenge, to have told me that my husband still loves me— fe laid blankets before the fire in the kitchen and rolled | “One has to engage in familiar conversation a hundred 
wolf-cub! I go back to him!” her in them, and made the fire blaze high; but she did not | times a day with persons who never have been intrv- 
She moved away. move, nor speak, nor seem to breathe. duced to you!” 
ag made a step forward; then he stumbled and Then he gave up all hope, and he sat at her feet—and —» f= —__ 
fell, his legs growing suddenly nerveless. On all sides waited. WRITING TO A LORD 
red eyes were watching him—black bodies closing in a His body felt so heavy, it was quite cold; he held his : * 
circle about him. hands over the blazing When they were warm they Tae members of a or football club, who had 
“You, too; you, too,” he shrieked; “they will not let | could feel that hers were—cold. He tiled to look -at her | been unceremoniously bundled out of their ground by 
you pass!” face, to see if the lips or e: moved, but he dared not. | @ speculative builder, instructed their secretary to 
She drew herself up, pressing her hand over the wound, | He must cheat himeelf of the truth a little longer. write to the lord of the manor asking him if he had 
and moved slowly towards the great grey wolf. “They He knew the blood was still oozing from that pate another playing field to offer them. 
are m kin—you d me they were my kin! . wound and staining the white vest and the little brown | - It took the secretary a week to complete his task. 
They will not let you pass!” he shrieked again. But | breast Then, standing proudly before the committee, he read 
already she was beyond the circle of gleaming eyes. “ Save She had been so strong and full of life a day or two ago— | his effort at composition i 


wild gipsy. After all, his love had availed her 
; she was passing through the Gates of Silence 
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“My lord” (the letter mil “We've been kicked out 
of an peak that old idis Jenkins, to make way 


But the circle of black shapes closed around him. The 


breath of t wolf his face. He rose and stood et the window; s numb for some jerry ui ings he’s putting up. Have you 

math of gront grey wolt was on hia face. | uigttosing at his bear" Tho tow was sowly melting now, | another fild you can fet us have! ii so, what's the 

lared into Then an awful chorus burst through the | and the M —< r — Pg yonder moun- | rent? I bya the honour to be, with great respect, my 
‘orest. tain peak a faint pink ue awa: lord, your lordship’s most obedi 

- And then—s more awful silence. The howling of the wolves had ceased now.” servant, the athe ont and very humble 

Very gently he crossed to the side of the little tired | As might have been expected, loud laughter greeted 

with his; very | this extraordinary epistle and its incongruous termina- 


tion. 
“What are you i at?” shouted the offended 
secretary. “If you t you could write a better 


inst hers, and his fingers caressed | letter you’re welcome to try. I spent five shillings of 


in wi fire ; her | the club’s money on a polite letter writer, showing how 

frightened her; how she must have suffered these last few wie to address dukes mua Seeds and eich ike pomplat ant 

» days! He knew now what she had meant in saying that “ Who are you, and who am I? I thought I knew,” he | if there's nowt in it about being punched out of a 
memories came to meet her in Norway—old, og pr whispered, “ but only God knows.” 


football field and ra aes another, whoze fault is it 


scenes. Poor little girl! But it was lucky she Her eyelids quivered—that was not a trick of the fire mine or the author's 


The poor it maketh rich, The dull it maketh wise, It makes the banK«book siad, That comfortable Prize. ‘See pase 403.) 
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Mawr of the Liverpool players are shareholders in 
the limited company aie ich the club has been 
formed. 

Steve Bloomer, who has played in twenty-one Inter- 
nationals for England, and is to have a “ national 

” this year, has scored twenty-six goals in 
erin wckerve. dropped) is ‘wate: deci 
t a referee is wa luring a 
wae It was speedily peseeed. but had best. 48 
damaged that it afterwards “wobbled” in its “time” 
and nearly led to disaster. 


Middlesbrough League club have the record for 
transfers. They last season spent close on £2,500 in 
purchasing players, paying the record figure of £1,000 
or Common, Sunderland International player. 

On the original transfer list of the League for this 
season the twenty first division clubs retained 788 
Bayers, and offered to transfer 522. The second 

vision clubs retained 522, and offered to transfer 712. 

A gentleman who has started a football agency in the 
Midlands threatens to move for an injunction against 
the Football Association for interference wit his 
business by their ruling that neither clubs nor players 
may utilise the services of an outside agent, 

Greenhalgh, of Bolton Wanderers, played so keenly 
during a match at the end of last season, and headed 
the ball so frequently, that he suddenly lost all idea of 
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Oliver, who made such a big show when called on to, 

ley for Wales, and was transferred to Blackburn: 

ers for £300, is now playing with a minor team, - 
having probably failed to reach League form. 

Each of the Aston Villa players who won the Cup 
last season received a present of a gold watch of the 
value of £25. The Villa have the name of dealing 
more generously with their players than any other club. 
They regularly place three teams in the field each 
Saturday. 

Several clubs have been abroad this summer showing 
what English Associationism is like. Notts Forest, for 
instance, travelled to South America, and created a 
sensation there owing to the class of their play against 
that of the natives, which consisted largely in rushing 
the ball en masse. 


where he was or what he was doing, and had to be 
led off the field. 

It is not generally known that if a player leaves the 
field during the playing period without the consent of 
the referee, he is liable to suspension. During a 
match in Cumberland an eleven which was in arrears 
took advantage of a passing storm to leave the field. 


ne 


Scottish teams used to compete in the wegisk Cup 
Littte Witte: “Bay, pa, who are the deserving 


tourney. A semi-final was played in Edinburgh in 
1885, and Queen’s Park roy Sia eg figured in the 
finals, being beaten each time 1 Rovers. 
International are osen a small 
committee. gp ha Bo spread teomasives all 
over the country, and attend representative gamcs in 


r 

Pa: “Those who don’t deserve to be poor, my son.” 
eet § eee 

“ Try to forget me,” she said, with a look of pity. 


groups. They , however, select the final team | The referee kept the other eleven on the field until “How can 1?” he miserably answered, “as long a8 
against Scotland in the corner of a dressing-room or in | “time,” awarded them the match, and reported all the | I have to make monthly payments on the things I have 
a compartment of a railway train. | rest. ' presented to you?” 


Only 2/6 to Pay before Xmas 


Christmas is the time when some decorative touch is added to the home; when it is usual to buy some- 
thing for husband or wife, father or mother, that shall be of constant use, ornament and comfort. A lounge, 
-an easy chair, or something else that will give happiness to the receiver and serve as a constant reminder 


of the giver. As a Christmas present, at once a pleasure, a benefit, and an ornament, nothing surpasses 
books and a ‘bookcase. Books are by common consent the most acceptable of presents. 


Difficulties of Choice and Cost 

Many persons are prevendod from giving 
books by the difficulty of choosing the books 
to give. Many more-are deterred by the 
heavy cost, for a get of an author’s works 
in a good binding ruts to an expense which, 
with other presents, one does not always 
feel able or willing to incur. Then thore is 
the difficulty of the bookcase. If the prgent 
isa large set of books, your or your friend’s 
bookcase might already be full, and then your 
present has to be bundled into a cupboard. 
That would be as bad as a man without o 
garden taking home a choice collection of 
flower bulbs. 


EEE 


The Best Xmas Gift 


Magnificent International Library is owned by Princess Henry 
Pe Duchess of Bedford, the Bishop of 


Several is 

to sell the Libraries at half the regular 
editorial work, the making of expensive plates, 
lay for such s vast work are already paid by the 
ecr'bers, Tu eddition to this, the manufacture of 4,000,000 big 
volumes makes possible the purchase of such an 

materials for printing end manufactaring, 

very considerably. This tremendous saving is the gain of those who 
take advantage of our offer, because the International Library is sold 
direct, with mo middlemen’s profits, and as advertisement for “* Lloyd's 


Success Guarantees Value 
This immanep undertaking is only paralleled by the remarkable 


Pane 


We have a descriptive beoklet which gives Interestin 
particalars and pages of the International Library. Let 


us post youone. Just send us your mame and address. A post- 
card will do. Write to “The Manager, LLOYD'S NEws,” 


5 rt) 


A Literary Treasure House 


Picture to yourself a complete Library, twenty large and beautiful 
volumes in a handsome fumed oak bookcase, containing the best 


can 
nr own tongue the great writings of all lands and all times— 
pacts intensely interesting reading to last 
you have only # rough idea of the International Library. The 
post-free booklet (see coupon) will tell you more about this great 
WOF''s 


The Ideal Gift ; 

But a really magnificent Library, not of 
one but of a thousand authors, is a present 
just a thousand times more precious than a 
present of a single volume, and when you can 
have these thousand authors’ works all com- 
fortably housed in a handsome oak bookcase, 


mind and the eye, that is a keenly enjoyable 
pleasure, a benefit and an embellishment to 
the home. 

“Lloyd's News” will send this superb Library 
and bookcase, carriage paid, for 2s. 6d. down. 
There is nothing more to pay for a whole 
month after Xmas, and then only 5s. a month 
till purchase is completed—and the total price 
is only half the regular price. 


ne 


Just as an Advertisement 

We want to double the circulation of ‘‘ Lloyd’s Weekly News,” 
which already has the gveatest in the world. Woe intend that no 
other newspaper or periodieal shall ever equal our circulation, and 
believe that the distribution of 200,600 Libraries will do more 
towards increasing our lead than the expenditure of £209,000 in any 
ordinary adveriising project. 


Promptness Avoids Disappointment 


If you want a Library and a Bookcase 
before Christmas, you must be very 
prompt. The binders are working night 
and day, but their output of books 
for December delivery is limited, 
and you will almost surely 
be disappointed if you do £ 
not write us as soon as 
you see this advertise- 
ment. Postthefree 
booklet coupon 
early,andavoid © 


and = telling 
about the Internationa, 
Library end LLOYD'S ez- 
treerdinary advertising offer, 
will be sent you post free, y 
you will tear or cut of this corner, 
fl in your name and address, and 


the Christ. post it to “The — 
Hewa,” e 1. 
mas rush. London, €.0. If you prefer not to 


Square, 
mutilate the page, a postcard er letter with 
your name and address, posted as above, will 
Dring the booklet POSE FREB. Please write 


see 0eeee coeseeccoce 0000eee ceneensonces cosesneneces coneeessecooronorones eee ecee 068 


you have a present that delights at once the | 


Ceorer- 
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into vii 
Throw Saleify ;, ps gill cut, and it will not 
turn black. Boil this in sulted water for a good hour | two 


and water directly it 


and serve with white sauce. 

Take four ounces of 
Christmas Ginger Biscuits. totter, two pounds 
of flour, two ounces of powdered ginger. Work all into 
small crumbs, then knead into a stiff paste with new 
milk. Roll out thin, cut out, and bake in a slow oven 
until crisp. When cold, store in tins. 
Neapolitan Macaroni. otk See -_ ¢ ll 
tender and drain thoroughly. Place on a hot dish, pour 
over two ounces of melted butter, mix in gradually t! 
ounces of grated cheese. The macaroni must be stirred 
with two forks; put it in layers on the dish, and serve 
with grated cheese sprinkled thickly over. 


Tam able happily to give you 
For Pumpkin Pie 4 genuine Lp dg he 
Necessary ingredients: one pint of stewed pumpkins, 
half u piut of milk, two ounces of sugar, two half 
a teaspoonful of ginger, and a little salt. 7 the 
pumpkin is fresh it must be stewed in as little water as 
possible, until it is soft enough to go through a coarse 
sieve. When cool add the beaten and the ground 
imser, sugar, milk, and salt. Line inside of a pie- 
with pastry, fill with the pkin mixture, and bake 
out a cover for forty-five minutes, or until the 
custard is firm. (Reply to FaRCHILD.) 


Children Should Always be Taught to Walk 
from the first in an upright position, with the head up 


and the chest thrown 
might be dyed by any good 
Your Navy Blue Hat em ieal haar un be as 


poor as new for a cost of 1s, to 1s. 6d. (Reply to 
D 


1TH M.) 
When. Making Apple Pastice 2020 aid ty 


fruit before cooking as it causes the pastry break and 
look unsightly. : ee , 

w drops o 
To Kesp Moth from Booke. any perfumed oil 


mouldiness and damp. Russian 
fumed with the odour of the birch tan, never gets 
mouldy. (Reply to ALFONSE.) 

This Remedy for Hoarseness —* oad 
lemon pa ee would an apple and squeeze a little of the 
heated and thickened juice over a lump of sugar. This 


yetegty one often used by actors and singers. (Reply 


HOME NOTES PAGE. 


SOME DAINTY DISHES. 


ilk, 
For a Cheap Custard. ie cee ee of ion, 
eggs sweeten and flavour to taste. Work the flour 
into a with the eggs and sugar, pour over the es 
milk, all in a saucepan, and stir custard while 
it cooks slowly till a on ad 
e one-quarter of a pound of finely 
Pork Riseoles. chopped meat, and add to it two 
ounces of breadcrumbs, or mashed pois. Season with 
pepper and salt, half a bg, “Oe of sage and a tea- 
spoonful of minced onion. ind with an egg, form into 
rolls, dip into flour, then fry in boiling fat. 
Place one and a half pounds of sugar 
CocoanutiIce. (jump) into a brass Preserving pan 
over a clear fire with just sufficient water to prevent 
burning. When the sugar is dissolved add to it half a 
pound of desiccated cocoanut and stir over the fire a few 
minutes. Have a baking tin lined with buttered paper 
and pour two thirds of the ice on it, colour the 
remainder with cochineal and pour overthe white. Stand 


in a cool place till cold and cu into bee, es, BL 
, our pounds arsnips 
Parenip Wine: tender in : gallon water: ‘If 


more convenient the parsnips can be boiled in less 
water, and boiling water added to make up the quantity. 
Strain the liquor through a coarse cloth, and be careful 
not to bruise the vegetables. Add three pounds 0: 
sugar to every gallon of liquor. Then boil it again for 
forty-five minutes. the liquor has cooled to 
seventy-five degrees put a little yeust into it; let it 


HINTS FOR THE HOME. 
SS ee 
. ure ms 

bo aood with advantage. bear in mind ae th 
When Choosing Oranges, pass A eat g and vahont 


C+) is the black and rusty-coated fruit. Pick out 
the est oranges in the box and you will have the 


best ! 
which you say is so trouble- 
To Prevent the Soot ome awd flat, make a 


brine of common salt and throw it over the small coal 
cinde This will prevent the accumulation of 
soot which hangs round the mouth of your chimneys. 


To Destroy Cockroaches 1 strongly ot se ae 


wish'recipe for. Ihave quite discarded the remedy you 
inquire a I find powdered borax every 
night in the black * haunts is most effective, and 


To Cleanse Old Baking Tins, Pote, or Skewers must be used with care. I advise to take up every 
which have become vi lace them in cold, have them well beaten, then smeared very 
soapy water, and Loil for two or lightly on the wrong side with » mixture of turpentine, 
this the , eto., can be easily scraped and scoured, and kerosene. Have all the floors and farniture 

and the will look nearly as aa new. It is.an| with either of these, dissolve in a bucket of hot water & 
excellent plan to have all pots, » boiled twice a ouak coon of salts of wormwood, or half a pound 
year in the washing copper. corrosive sublimate and sal ammoniac in 


EMERALDS AND SERPENTS. 
are just now becoming the fashionable 
Many are concerni: 
powers of the emerald. have a 
you should wear one, for it is supposed to help you 
wonderfully. 

It changes colour when false friends or false wit- 
nesses are near, and as a love token it registers the 
— of love. If it is pale, then love is waning; if 
it lose colour entirely, the lover is false and the love 
gone for ever. | : 

The emerald is a very particular stone, and will no! 
help anyone who is not scrupulously neat and clean. . 

ts soft green colour has a beneficial effect upon the 
wearer's own cyes, and is a talisman for any eye 
trouble; but serpents are said to become blind if they 
even look at an emerald. 


WHERE WOMEN KNEEL TO MEN. 
Mex in South Africa, and especially in East Central 
Africa, believe that their women are their inferiors, 
and many centuries ago made a law that has 
worn itself into a custom that women must acknowledge 
this by always knecling when they meet a man, 
can women hold a most degraded position, and 
are looked upon pretty generally as beasts of mn, 
capable of doing all the hard work. When a woman 
meets any man, be.it her husband or a stranger, at 
home or on the road, she is expected to “taidiwaa "— 
that is, to kneel and clap her hands to the lord of 
croation as he passes. 
Although a woman may have slaves of her own, she 
observes this custom whenever she meets them on the 


THE FASCINATION OF THE GLASS. 
A sevrtat statistician in France has been 


claims a hour s day. 

But at a certain age it begins to lose its interest. A 
coe een ee minutes a day quite enough 
lor her, : 
But taking the whole of her life, the statistician 

cons that she seven thousand hours, or about 
ten months, in front of the looking-glass, 
WHEN A GIRL SHOULD MARRY. 

Tue girl who marries at epeoh is usually quite 
and ectly ha all her life long, simply because 
ore Pilea Dooks for into the future. "But ] : 
marries at twenty-five is tolerably sure of 


happiness. - 
At twenty-five ae ee gre ~~ it is not 


ways the most bri the fore- 
runner of the happiest , or that the most 
dazzling u every day of 


tee 

peace. 

A girl of twenty-five is more able to see all around 
the subject and the pros and 

younger sister, for 


and as up to that os ie pete es ee ee 
and settled things for her wh 
‘be org , she only saying what she 


Names of stations—Maiden coy—Earnest labour—Frantic joy. 


f| and chop them finely. _Thicken 


| CONDUCTED BY 


( ISOBEL. « - - 


————————— ee 


stand for about six days in a warm place, stining it 
every day from the bottom. Pour the liquor into a 
op hag as it works over keep filling it up with some 


reserved liquor. When the wine has censed 
fermenting bung it ™p tightly, and at the end of a 
year bottle it. ply to ADA.) 6 
Plum Pudding (Without Eges). 972, Pein’ of 


uarters of a pound of suet, one pound of raisins, two 
tables: uls of treacle, two ounces of candied 
lemon peel, half a nutmeg, mix with nearly one pint of 
milk and boil for five hours. 
Boil three hends of celery in milk 
To Stew Celery. and water till tender, ak ct soft; 
divide them iy eh es Put the pieces of cocked celery 
into a pan with half a pint of milk, thicken with 4 litt!e 
flour and a little piece of butter ; some add an onion 
chopres fine. Stir the whole ther, but do noi let it 
boil. (Reply to Manx Reaver. 
" Scald and cut up half a pound of tripe 
Tripe Soup. into small dee lace i a cries 
with rather more than a quart of water, adding thrce 
onions, a carrot, two turnips, sweet herbs tied up in a 
ier leaf, a few cloves, and seasoning of pepper and «alt, 
Set on the stove to boil slowly for one and half jours. 
Remove the herbs from the sour: take the vegetab!s 
the soup with flour, boil 
it for a few moments, add the vegetables, and serve. I 
find that a little ehopres parsely added to the soup in 
the tureen is generally appreciated. 


four oreo ‘and a half of hot water.—Make 
this solution and use it freely : three ounces of camphor, 
dissolved in a pint of methylated spirit, then add the 
same quantity of turpentine. pice every hole and 
crevice in the floors, ceilings, or walls with this paste: 
Two ounces of red arsenic, four ounces of white soap, 
and three-quarters of an ounce of camphor dissolved in 
about a teas: ul of rectified spirit. This will be a 
thin cream. (Reply to EVERTONIAN.) 
To Remove the Scale from 
place them in a large pan or a cop r, add a piece of 
soap cut into small pieces, and a handful of soda. 
Bol ge aad, thee scrub and scrape off all the 
bol nl I bave all my kitchen tins, saucepans, 
roasters, etc., treated in this manner at least twice a 
year. (Reply to Reavex, Oldham.) 
To Clean Ruge at Home. c scam take 6 
small scrubbing brush, a piece of house Rannel, and 
several clean dusters. Lay the rug on a big table or 
boarded floor. Soap the with the soap, then rub 
pret, ap A with the slightly moist brush, rinse the 
flannel in tepid water, aquest y ~~ Rubtha 
carpet with this, and then thoroughly with dry dusters. 
Do only a ps at once, for if left wet the colours 
will ran. — = elbow grease be used and not 
much water, the effect on rngs and carpets is splendid. 
I treated. some very old Indian rugs to this process 
lately, and now they pars as new. 


Your Pans 


Buy a cake of car- 


Married folk, however, whether they are very young 
or of a riper ages have to learn quickly to depend upon 
themselves, and it is then that they learn the difficulties, 
and often shipwreck their happiness developing 
irritable tempers and getting peevish. They get into 
a way of not caring, and love soon flies out of the 
window then. 
for the of Sessing: caren f th 

sum you can procure a copy of the 

fe . Double Xmas Srember 

a of Homs Norss. If you 

are wise you will get a 

copy without delay, for 

to-morrow you may not 

be able to get it for three 

times that sum, A paper 

ttern of a simple Dress- 

— will be gives 
away with every » Gan 

the following “all be 

found among. the 

Six ° 


contents : 
illustrations of the soak 


Winter Fashions; an 

Play 

Ft, sitet, toms a 

Renal ties for Parties ; interesting articles 


wane ‘Wooton. Novel odds and ends for 


hristmas Gifts; Minor 
Matters for Men, as well as‘ ' 
many of the usual features 
wi 
women. : 
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Christmas Present «. 


Baperts pronounce it an Ideal Pipe. 
Inveterate Smokers enthusiastically 
praise it. 


Illustrated Booklet and Special Xmas List (No, 

17a) will be sent post free on ert . 

®EEB PATENT URN PIPE CO., 
268 Strand, W.0. Entrance Arundsl 8t. 


epecieal Agency 
Terme. 
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er Oats stands for all that is best in the way 


GRAND NATIONAL COMPETITION. of breakfast foods because strength-giving, satisfying, 


awe = lll rll nee digestible, and delightfully palatable. Takes the place 
pasa ” “ “ “ “ we — of meat, at infinitely less cost, and is an infinitely better 
Firth a ae are ee eee 50 body-builder and brain-builder. . 
and 3,400 Coneciation Prizes of £5, £2,and Z1 each 4,100 7° ae 
3,408 Cash Prizes Total £10,000 READ THIS FREE OFFER. 
FIRST GRAND PRIZE - €8,000. 
This is worth ._H you wish to One Shilling: by return you receive ( ) 5 
cee ees en eae ect ee | fea. a.t “Pree Coupon 
ou (state w: a prefer) 2 ven. 9-Ib. packetor * . ats 
XMAS CARDS, or 12 highly artistic PIOTURE POSTCAR beautifully } This Special Coupon cou: as 
Frinted ox Hand-Painted in Coloare 0: Pico Landooape 6 Artists of the Hig:est Repute. Pcrtraits Five White Squares, if sent with 


Art Stu Landscape and Seascape Views, Fumvoroug Studies, and 
numerous Chic and Tasteful bape ory Your money returned if you a-e not quite eatisfird. We dcsire 
have favoured us with unsolicited tetimonials. Competitors can 
send in as many estimates as they wish. Competition Cards for this purpose will b> forwarded on application. 

TH GRAND NATIONAL COMPETITION. WHAT IS IT? Simply to estimate the Birth-rate of 


the United Kingdom for the last three months of this roar. The Fras will be awarded strictly in order 
of merit to those who are nearest the correct number. lin the Form below and post with 1/-. Foreign 


Postage $4. extra. Time Puses—Reutr at Oxce, Lest You ForGer. 


nls term quatites | GRAND NATIONAL 
for the Competition. | Competition Form. 


Lestimate that the number of Births which will be registered in ¢ 

. the United Kingdom for the last three months of this year will be— 
The number of Births registered in the 1902 was 889,361 
United ion for the last three 1903 ,, 286,459 


balance of Squares as stated in 
our offer. 

Only one Coupon will be accepted 
for each request for 4 or 6 plates. 


Name......... 


Sip 


Quaker Oat Biscuit. 


So new you may not know thz:m—so good you must at least 
try them. All the generous nourishment and perfect flavour of 


Space for your Estimate. 


gaup CURISTHAS CARDS, POST OARDS (Girike ow Bn mn on Quaker Oats in a delightful form—a crisp, fresh, delicately browned 
NAMB TR PULL oscscsesssesssessseerteeeassesee ss seal urna ined eae rastasdan biscuit, a treat to the taste, and a welcome addition to the daily 
@Btate whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss). menu. 
FULL svvecsstnsnsneayaisesssaesesensesvensessenne snsnnnesnnnnonoomnsvoevevurananananaannnts - If has not stocked Quaker Oat Biscuits yet, write 
ADDRESS sesceocsosscssnosesonsnoraoososossoesees Ta ee snsiisia ieunvanasscesnstubeien at us; we will see that you are supplied. 
Cheques and Postal Orders should be crossed and the number of preserved. This form must be 
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two together, sacrifi :e, 108. Gd.; worth £3 28.; approval 


impurities from whatever 
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Potson, t, 
LOOD DISEASES. 
" Of all Chemists, 2/9 botite. 


i \ engraved, splendid ti yours on chs 
RED NOSES : 7/6 a ~ 
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Sufferers Partioulars free. 9 Pogh’s Pinc Hypno’ 
Lf Bronchitis, Street, Loadoa. is 
Ul 


‘ De you talk fro per wie led, aie cue eAbLOCK Ldap teat he ia ; 
be m wr or se ; 6s. €4.; 
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pproval, 
diamond and ruby HALF. 
ect with large matchics: 


* e doublet rub: a ‘diamonds ; solid gold, hall 
approval willingly. 
5 19-8: H: handsome t$ct. rolled go'd, 8 
tions OU swallows in flieht; set turquoise and pearls 
in cace; npproval before payment. 
Full List of Bargains Post Free—F. H. DAVIS, 
Pawnbroker, 244 Brixton Road, London. 
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PHONOCRAPHS CRAMOPHONES, 
the Henrt or under &o., also supplied oo Seen ot i 
der, allow us be ating : cat-free. ! 
ee ae euprly of A. THOMAS, * “The Power Within,’’ sent any- A French Speciallet who } 
Oxien, sufficient for aw aye 917 Upper St., Islingten, where on receipt of 1d. stamp for return dovoted his lito to the stady of Gam 
trial, torether with a treatise i postage. ineases cured 
cathe Leart and testimonials Londen, B: EW THOVONT PUBLISHING 02 thousanls of almost fhopeless 
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wor no stamps. 
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(Dapt.sis), Temple Chambers, Temple Ave, B.C. 
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PICTURE RIDDLES. , 
é We have pleasure in saying that the work of checking 
the attempts in this competition is proceeding very 
rapidly, and that in the course of a week or two we 
hope to be able to announce the date on which the 
result will appear. 
Some weeks ago I published an article entitled “ Why 
not write for P.W”.” This article has had an almost 


__-treat us the same way. 
Ruonppa writes: “I think it will be interesting to my. 
fellow veaders to know that I am cutting out tho 
little pictures at the head of the columns in P.1V. 
to be put in a scrap-book to amuse my children 
during the present long evenings. When they get 
tired of looking at them I shall get them to colour 
them with creyons or paints, which I think will make 
them more interesting.” A capital idea, 
and one which fathers of families might with edvan- 


Rost keeps geese. Some time ago 8 young goose 


stro in among his birds. He knew ‘it was 8 
stranger, but didn’t know where it came — He 
ow & 


’ neighbour steps in and claims it. What is he to do? 

. He has been feeding it during this time at cost to 

i It seems hardly i 
Quite correct, Rosin. 

roblem is not one for to-day, it is a 


porno, tet ule ate 

other hand, after it a or 

he to ad ft to bin, I 

ht. You have only one 

thing to do—send it right on here, addressed to “ The 
th care”; and be sure to mark the packa 

If ou don’t do that, you must send t 


Serrier.—Your stories of life in the Wild West are 
refreshing. I 
though, of course, you will be sure to find a few 
things a little irritating. The subject of rates is not, 
as you infer, one that we with indifference. 
On the contrary, Britishers don’t like heavy rates. 
You must not think because we Rey them with calm- 
ness that we enjor doing so. We don’t, Serrzer, 

- and we never will. Seriously, I don’t think your 

ted remedy quite meets the case. “ Firing the 

“3 rate-collector down a four-flight staircase,” however 

bw - eminiscent of the customs of Texas, is not a method 

. favoured here ; nor do I like the plan of “ tarring and 

feathering ” him, which you recommend. | After all, 

a rate-collector is only discharging his duty. You 

Z should go to the fountain-head. You should go on 

ree the Council. You say you have “ made your pile,” 

i Sein you have plenty of time on your hands. The 

: Council is the place for you, and, ibly, your Wild 

West training would be very useful in a Borough or 

Gounty Council meeting. 2 


serial. 
among the et circle of 
new and thril 


follows the absorbin 
closes this week. 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


readers will be delighted to know that their old 
favourite, Mr. R. Norman Silver, is writing our ne 

Mr. Silver's work requires no introduction 
this readers; and in his 
ing story, which will begin in next 
1] sustains his reputation. The 


eck’s number, he we 


serial is entitled “For Life and Love,” and worthil 
story of Arthur Applin’s whic: 
ere is possibly a — Eee 


Silvers 


rtion of my readers who never read a ser 


is a challenge for such. Read Mr. 
“ For Life and Love” for one week and you will reas 
it to the end, 


Very often, w 


idea, 


be unnecessary, as you are moderatel 


tion to make about 
n a pocket containing 
money wears through, the coins it contains are lost 
before the damage is discovered. BE. P, suggests that 
double pockets, placed one above the other, 


would 
The top pocket might be used 
made 


the way, you remind 
vourite overcoat. 1 
scale, in that it is 


It 


sure-footed, 


Werk Esntwa 
e Dac. 14, 1905. 


oY 9? eer rr v4 < 
hospital in the country who had saved his life from 
diphtheria, and who would be glad of any papers 
for her patients. I took his advice and sent her 
Pearson's Weekly for , a year, when, to my sur- 
rise, I had a fetter from the matron thanking me 
for the papers. About three months later I met this 
lady, and she made an ‘ impression’ on me. About . 
nine months after that I happened to be staying for 
the night in the town where she lived, and, having 
a couple of hours to spare, I went to tho hospital to 
see her. Well, that visit led to others, and in tho 
tnd we decided that the visits should cease through 
her coming to visit me for . 0, you see, it 
is through your paper that I am married to the best 
wife a man could ever have. We often laugh about 
the odd way we met, and my wife thinks you ought 
to know of your success as & matchmaker.” ————_—_ 


Thanks, W, 8. C. I hope that Pearson's Weekly may 
always be instrumental in Lng; | suited couples 
ize scheme (£100 a Year for 


- er. Our new 
ve Years) would give some fortunate couple somc- 
thing to start ho ing on. 
The following subscriptions have come to hand for the 
Fresn Are Fonp since the last list was published : — 


Orprrary SvunscaiPrions: Auton Hanneton, £1; M. R. 
4s. 6d.; Anon., 7s. 6d.; More B.A.0.W.C.’s Lodge 


paorarorree ofect, ané re numbers wale embodies your notion on a large 

contributors have made it their reason for sending | all pocket. Put anything into it anywhere, and no | on °Whe : 

me contributions. As I am always on the look-out se which opening you choose, theacticle will join bag le - eg tg aS et! = Je 

for new talent, I am taking good care that all these | the miscellaneous collection that runs all the way | G. W. Ro Natal, £2 10s.; Voss, 8.8. Fuphemia, 

articles shall be read with great discrimination. round the lower lining of the coat. At present it Germany, 1s. 7d.; H. P., £1; F. Zenge, 10d.; Alfred Cuesery, 
Already I have come upon some writers who, tho is perfectly safe in spite of its broken pockets, but . im Reine Forfar, ys ee o Kruger Money, 1s. 6d.; 
they confess to their work being a first effort, show | J do sometimes wonder what will come to light when | Cooper, 3s, ed’; Erank, Winnie, and Alec, ts.; I B gitosy 
considerable «ability and “grip.” But re are that lining through. You see, there are some | $s; Vas, £1 7s. 6d.; 1 M 2, £1; Anon., oa 

- ene for aero ig in the efforts as a whole. rts at tthe back that are hard to reach and may feel | ©. ¥. Paier, 4s. 6d.; David T , 

5 ot that the work is bad. On the contrary, it is of a LT sus there is an old match-box there, Co! : of Bra Co., Inventors’ 

©  gurprisingly good quality. The fault is that most of | and, & believe, last season's gloves, but I can take Eeqecon, Hees ute Club, 0. ms oe — 
the writers have failed to study the paper are| an affidavit there is no money. B. A. Pitt, 8. 6d.; H. G. B., Bea Pea not t = 
writing for. What is matter for one journal is | 7 ooneope Watxer.—Thanks for your kind offer to | Pay, Corps, Sergeants’ Mess, » per B. 
absolutely unsuitable for another. An article ex-| “carry Mr. P: Doubl § ior Ja on your, head, | Hopkinson, €3 be. ; ie a in’ D. Turner, 10s.; The Brethren 
cellently fitted for the Bairisx MepicaL JOURNAL| i, 9 gack across & i? wire in any hall in the r ; J. H. Twigg, £1 1s.; M. ton 
would probably be rejected by PUNCH. A public- kingdom. As you say, it would be a fine rience oot on a ben rt A nN neko. gg end 
school examiner I knew once said to me, “More| for him to write up and would be well worth devoting | nesburg, per ” Henochsberg, 18s, 2d - Am ag al erm 
students are plucked in exams. for not studyi bes two columns to. ‘Your suggestion that a net woul Petty ub, geo A 1 


is comforting, and SS eS a t you are . ad zh of the 
satisfied you can cai r. P. Doubleyou on your | Wort, Mrs Comyns-Lewer, 33. P. ; 

head, “ if he ae ; about,” . ou Prosend' ot igeiactainwank held Ly Sites Pe a athin 
have “ practised with a sack of turnips,” is also full Bg Canteen of H.M.8. Ramillies, per Lieut. H. 
of comfort. But I fear the thing is impossible Saulllibrands enti, Ise, @d.; Oflce a ™, 
T.-R. W. I have usually found that a stern and Dawlish, per W. Clarke, £2 3s. 7“ oe One 


apparently harsh 
determined not to obey. 


oe ta oe Plt ty pees Tad or | oxaetly. Ordinarily he would jump at your offer. 
4 : HPyou were dead set on doi hesinees wilh hl ce a _. That reference to a sack of 
ad these worthies, yet would beg Eig Aomotgg news a ‘8 pec and devs wh like it. 

ment ot sae oS ee ouses.  Ficase | “He feels to fills higher vocation. One sen- 


tence from his letter, w! 


command will send Mr. P. 
Doubleyou anywhere. But this time he is very 


I don't think it is fear 


is a long one, explains 


£1,000 RAILWAY 


aite. ealLwav{ INSURANCE, 


CYCLING 


” 489 Claims already paid, including two of 
£2,000 and one of £1,000. 


his feeling: “The mighty yearnings of a lofty soul 
towards the ineffable seem dwarfed and stunted by | This Insurance holds good for any number of claims te 
this mere Frinding after pelf, and the monotonous the extent of &1,900—not for one only, £1,000 specially 
drudgery of long daily labour. Mine is a nature like guatantned by Tie Oca Loorgaie, alg pe eat 
tn fr tha wpe by, em, Us the Sel | show tat ie ee ee eo 
f sen ven , 

Tuomas. I’ve felt that way myself sometimes, but | applicable is geen trains in Great Britain and Teen 
I wouldn't give in to it if 1 were you. After all, I iesued = section 33 of the Ocean Accident and Guarantes 
don’t see why & man shouldn’t “yearn t the - . a. Act ie (he above Corporation to the legal 
ineffable,” as you aptly put it, and ie a grocer at the poll Bmw A ‘of any person killed by an accident 
same time.° e on le in this coun that £J 000 {o the train in which the deceased was an ordinary 
pope: try ’ ticket-bea ineludti ers of 
seem to get the freedom which you compare to that | season and excursion et Dearing, pascenge (iieinis ta any of the 
of the lark are Art critics and tramps. editors railway sorting yang, and railway servants travelling with pass of 
haven't got it, and, what is more, we don’t want it. | {ine seit nceident. had in his, oF er gonscasion. dhe Tnsurance 
Candid, 1 don't Uke your sneer at monotonons | Soot ilies Mahe Ue ce Soa at» 
ry. | +0 my min -WOrking ha foot, This paper may oe iis. or her, place of abode, so 

a worthy citizen to be admired and respe nd I * ‘ 
should civics you, before you take any “ nate fights i paid to the legal 


towards your “equal minds,” be sure that you are 
in mind to the : 


unfortunate grocer. 


Write your answers 


Seed Oe ee ce 


inventions patented. This gan is a very nice 
fellow, but he is so full of his s ee talks s0 


on 
“ Expert,” let them reach here not later than 
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readers wi t 
o who the Editor 
is an Pearson's Weekl: Next-of-kin an: List 
I will a h ‘feath an act ent 1 Sele, 
7 at the of 3 .~ in his, ; 
, OF f 

7 mith ha or ber: cecal tare, written in ink of 
on the space ‘at the foot, and that death occurred 
within twenty-four hours fter, that notice was given of 
to the sald tion at above address within three 

of occurrence. paper may be lef! or 
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place of aborte, so long as the coupon fn signed. 
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and e 
December 18th. Don't be afraid to speak out about | Sirus ie tates Scitese | 
the Invention He’s a very -natured ‘Te apove » conditinns ony the rie of the contract. 
ithe holder to the Penett and i subject to sonditong 


the 


W. 8. C. sends’ me the following interesting letter: No. aera 
“Through Pearson's eekly, I am married to the best | of s matetn, poder ie ree he kenya Pine het can fe 
wife in the world It happened like this. I was | %% at the of t or of the said Corporation. Xo 
speaking to a friend of mine one day, six or seven Feepect of on ove then ens Clagan Siches of tle paper ™ 
ears ago, and saying that I had a lot of papers : 
peaoeking. aha in my diggings and iy dotcenef what Pac movay ee Pa oa er ee 
o do wi em. e 8 shoul ° » . 
them to a hospital, week by week, when I hed acme aii ‘rieay, December ea 
with them, and told me of @ matron of an infectious rs ; PIs al 
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